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The author of the following discourse, God’s | 
Sovereignty, no objection to the Sinner’s Striving, | 
was William Tennent, whose father and| 
grand-father, both bearing the same name, 
had been prominent Ministers in the Presby- | 
terian Church, in this country. William | 
Tennent, the elder, was known as the Patriarch | 
of Neshaminy, Pennsylvania, where he estab- | 
lished his ‘*‘ Log College,” and where, before | 
the establishment of the College at Princeton, 
many of the Presbyterian ministers received 
their education. His son was settled at Freehold, 
New Jersey, and became widely known as the 
subject of a remarkable trance, during which 
he lay, apparently dead, for the space of three | 
days, and only revived when the preparations 
had been completed for his funeral, The au- 
thor of this discourse was his son; and was 
born at Freehold, in 1740. He was—-(Sprague’s 
Annals, iii., 242.)—‘‘ graduated at the College 
‘‘of New Jersey, in 1758, and was admitted to 
‘‘the degree of Master of Arts, at Harvard 
‘College, in 1763. He was licensed to preach 
‘by the Presbytery of New Brunswick, some- 
‘time between the meetings of Synod, in 1761 
‘*and 1762; and was ordained, by the same 
‘Presbytery, between the Synodical meetings | 
‘of 1762 and 1763. Shortly after his ordin- | 
‘ation, he went, by appointment of Synod, 
‘to Virginia, and labored within the bounds, 

‘*and under the direction, of the Hanover Pres- 
‘‘bytery, for six months. 

‘In 1764, the people of Norwalk, Connecti- 
‘‘eut, wishing to procure a colleague for their 
‘*Pastor, the Rev. Moses Dickinson, then far 
‘advanced in life, applied to Mr. Tennent to 
‘preach to them as a candidate for settlement; 
‘‘and, after he had preached several Sabbaths, 
‘they unanimously invited him, on the thir- 
‘teenth of November, to become their Pastor.” 

Mr. Tennent remained at Norwalk, as Pas- 
tor, till early in 1772. Upon his release from 
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his charge, ‘‘he went to Charleston, 8S. C., and 
‘* was installed Pastor of the Church to which 
**he had been called. Here he was received 


| ** with great fayor, and, both in the pulpit and 


‘‘out of it, exerted a powerful influence. 
‘* When the American Revolution commenced, 
| **he entered into it with great ardour; and his 


‘* far-reaching mind seemed to comprehend, in 


‘‘an extraordinary degree, the wonderful re- 
| **sults to which it was destined to lead. His 
| * glowing zeal and distinguished talents ren- 
‘*dered him so great a favorite with the people, 
‘*that, contrary to established usage, they, with 
‘*much unanimity, elected him a member of 
‘‘the Provincial Congress. Such was the 
‘*urgency of public affuirs, that even good men 
‘‘and Ministers of the Gospel, sometimes, 


| ‘considered themselves absolved from the ob- 


‘ligation to the strict observance of the Sab- 
‘*bath; and Dr. Ramsey states that, ‘in the 
‘* «different hours of the same day, Mr. Ten- 


|***nent was occasionally heard, both in his 


***Church and the State House, addressing 
‘* «different audiences, with equal animation, 
‘« ¢on their spiritual and temporal interests.’ He 
‘‘rarely preached political sermons; but his pray- 
‘‘ers breathed a spirit of lofty patriotism, while 
‘*they contributed, not a little, to awaken and 
‘*cherish the same spirit in others. His vigor- 
‘‘ous pen was often put in requisition for his 
‘country’s cause, though nothing was printed 
‘‘with his name, except two Sermons and a 
‘*Speech delivered in the Legislature of South 
‘*Carolina, on the justice and policy of put- 
‘*ting all religious denominations on an equal 
‘*footing. In the year 1775, the adherents to 
‘*the Royal Government, in the back country, 
“assumed an attitude of such decided hostility 
‘‘towards the friends of the Revolution, that 
‘*serious consequences were apprehended. In 


| **this crisis, the Council of Safety despatched a 


‘deputation, consisting of William Tennent 
‘‘and William Henry Drayton, to endeavor to 
‘enlighten these people in regard to the nature 
‘‘of the dispute and bring them to co-operate 
‘* with the rest of the inhabitants, The Com- 





194 
**mittee not only had private interviews with 
‘*them, but held public meetings, in different 


‘*places, and made several addresses, which | 
The result of the) 


‘were not without effect. 
‘*mission was considered as decidedly favor- 
‘‘able to the new order of things; and Mr. 
‘**Tennent’s shrewdness and eloquence had not 
‘*a little to do with it. 

‘*Mr. Tennent was an earnest friend of re- 
‘‘ligious liberty. Having been born and 
‘*educated in a Province where there had never 
‘*been any church-establishment, both con- 
**viction and habit rendered it difficult for him 
**to accept toleration as a legal boon, from 
‘those whose natural rights were not superior 
‘*to his own. He drew up an argumentative 
‘* Petition, in favor of equal religious liberty; 
**secured the concurrence of different denom- 
‘**inations in its favor ; and, when it was made 
‘*the subject of legislative consideration, he 
‘*delivered an eloquent speech in its support. 
“It is understood that he exerted a powerful 
‘influence in aid of the reform which was 
“ultimately effected. 

**In March, 1777, Mr. Tennent’s venerable 
‘* father died at Freehold, N. J. In the Sum- 
**mer following, he made a journey to Freehold, 
‘with a view to conduct his aged and 
‘*widowed mother to his own home, that the 
‘closing of her life might be cheered by his 
‘filial attentions. He had reached the High 
‘Hills of Santee, about ninety miles from 
‘*Charleston, on his homeward way, when he 
‘*was attacked with a violent nervous fever, 
‘*which, after a short time, terminated fatally. 
‘*He died on the eleventh of August, 1777, in 
‘*the thirty-seventh year of his age.” 

We are ignorant of many circumstances 
which might satisfactorily explain the origin 
and the publication of the following discourse. 
It was preached only a few months before the 
author was settled as colleague of Rev. Moses 
Dickinson, at Norwalk, and while the Presby- 
terian-church of New York, without a Pastor, 
was preparing to make out a call for the Rev. 
John Rodgers, of St. Georges, Delaware. The 
call, at least, was made during the month of 
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|known as Hopkinsianism—had some of the 
| productions of Dr. Hopkins in view. But 
Hopkins had, as yet, published nothing 
which would warrant Mr. Tennent in charging 
him with the ‘‘ infernal Scheme.” This Ser- 
mon was preached on the twentieth of 
' January, 1765; and the preface of Hopkins’s 
| Inquiry concerning the Promises of the Gospel, 
|in opposition to the views of Dr. Mayhew, 
bears date the eighth of April, of the same 
|year. Evidently, therefore, Mr. Tennent, 
|although his discourse is obviously directed 
jagainst one of the leading and characteristic 
| tenets of Hopkinsianism, could not have pre- 
pared it as an answer to, or a refutation of, 
| Doctor Hopkins’s book. Besides, we need an 
| explanation of the interest felt by those who 
|listened to its delivery, and that degree of 
| interest which led them to desire its publica- 
tion. 

It was in 1761, that Doctor Jonathan May- 
| hew, of Boston, preached his discourse, which 
originated the controversy, concerning the 
‘* Doings of the unregenerate,” from the text 
‘* Strive to enter in at the straight Gate.” In 
| this, as Doctor Hopkins and those who shared 

his views thought, he inculcated the error that 
| the strivings of the unregenerate may be of the 
| nature of duty, or obedience to the divine com- 
|mand; and that, to such strivings, the promise 
| of success or of salvation is made. The Hop- 
kinsian tenet was opposed to all this, maintain- 
ing that the unregenerate, as such, were inca- 
| pable of holy action; and that, as unregenerate, 
they had no duty antecedent to repentance and 
| faith. It followed from this, that they denied 
the character of holy obedience to the doings 
| or prayers of the unregenerate; and even main- 
tained that, in the case of clearer light, stronger 
convictions, and reformation of evil habits, 
their guilt was only increased, and their prayers 
and strivings were even offensive, in the sight of 
God. 

Yet, previous to the delivery of Mr. Tennent’s 
discourse, we knew of no contemporary publi- 
|cation which distinctly or avowedly set forth 
the Hopkinsian doctrine. Still, the doctrine 








January;* and Mr. Tennent’s Sermon was | was recognized by the hearers of Mr Tennent, 
preached on the twentieth of the same month. | as peculiarly obnoxious; and, for some reason 
In these circumstances, Mr. Tennent can scarce- | or other, he was induced to pour out upon it & 
ly be supposed to have been a candidate for! very large measure of pulpit denunciation. 
the vacant pulpit; and ‘‘the earnest desire of| The most probable explanation of the matter 
‘*the hearers,” to have the Sermon published, | is this. The Rev. Alexander Cumming, Pastor 
could scarcely have been occasioned by any | of the church in New York, from 1750 to Octo- 
personal attatchment to, or regard for, him. | ber, 1758, was installed over the Old South- 
We might, from internal evidence, be led to | church, in Boston, as colleague with the vener- 
believe that Mr. Tennent, in the denunciation | able Doctor Sewall, in 1761, only a short time 
of this ‘infernal Scheme,” as he calls it—in | before Doctor Mayhew delivered his two cele- 
the course of the next few years, very widely | brated discourses. To Mr. Cumming, intimate 
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from his-own writings, to believe,in warm sym- 
pathy with Hopkins, Doctor Mayhew’s views 
must have appeared quite obnoxious; and Mr. 
Cumming was not a man who would be disposed 
to suppress his dissatisfaction. Doctor Mayhew 
had never been in good repute, for orthodoxy, 
among his Boston brethren ; and, after the de- 
livery of his Two Sermons, men like Mr Cum- 
ming would naturally regard him with increased 
distrust, and shape their preaching in such a 
manner as to counteract his errors. 

But, even at an earlier date than Mr. Cum- 
ming, the Rev. Ebenezer Pemberton—who, for 
more than twenty years previous to Mr. Cum- 
ming a called as his colleague, at New York, 
had been 
had removed to Boston (1754), 
was settled over the New Brick-church. Pem- 
berton, as we know full well, had no sympathy 
with Doctor Mayhew or Doctor Chauncy ; and 


it would be natural that his influence over his | 


young friend, Cumming, on his arrival in Bos- 
ton, should be great and important. We may, 


therefore, suppose that, on his transfer from | 


New York, and on being brought in contact 


with Doctor Mayhew’s views, the sentiments of | 


Cumming, on the disputed points, became 
more decided and pronounced than before ; and 
we know, in fact, from his controversy with 
Rev. Andrew Croswell, that of some of Hopkins’s 
tenets he was the avowed defender. 

Such a change as this would imply, would 
naturally attract attention, especially when the 
controversy began to be raised abroad. 

The New York congregation, restless, in con- 
sequence of the complaints and agitations kept 
up, at just this time, by the zealots for Rouse’s 
version—who soon withdrew to form the Scotch 
Presbyterian-church—would be peculiarly sen- 
sitive to the charge of heresy, and only too ready 
to seize the opportunity to vindicate themselves. 
Such a vindication would be afforded them by 
the publication of this Sermon. 
their ‘‘ ernest desire,”’ it would express their in- 
dignant repudiation of the new divinity, or of 


errors which, ere long, were to bear the char- | 


acteristic epithet of ‘‘ Hopkinsian.” 
But why should such a discourse have been 


prepared by Mr. Tennent? Far removed from | 


contact with the leading spirits of New England 
theology, and with ancestral traditions and train- 
ing which gave assurance of the fixedness of his 
own orthodoxy, it might seem as if he had no 
call to mingle in the controversy. But we have 
only to suppose—and, as we have seen, we are 
not without good grounds for supposing—Mr. 
Cumming, on his transfer to Boston, to have 
yielded to the current of new opinions, sympa- 
thizing with such opponents of Doctor Mayhew 
as his former colleague, Pemberton, and we shall 
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ously attempt to guard his New York hearers 
against the ‘‘ heresy ” of their former Pastor. 
| Mr. Cumming was a native of Freehold ; was 
| born there in 1726 ; and the Pastor of the Pres- 
| byterian-church, there, was both his Pastor and 
instructor. Indeed, William ‘Tennent, the 
father, took charge of his theological studies 
and his preparation for the ministry ; and, dur- 
| ing this period, the son, a little boy playing 
| about the house, must have been familiarly ac- 
| quainted with Mr. Cumming, then a young man 
|of from eighteen to twenty years of age. At 
‘the outset of his ministry, Cumming would 
| naturally be in theological sympathy with his 
instructor ; but, when, on a hotly-controverted 
point, he diverged in a different direction, it 
would be far from strange that Mr. Tenuent, 
|the father, should resent it, while the son, 
trained to accept his views, would share that 
resentment with something of a youthful fervor. 
Thus would he be prepared, at the very out- 
|set of his ministry, and, especially, among a 
people to whom Mr. Cumming had ministered, 
to signalize his orthodox zeal by a somewhat 
vehement repudiation of (what was soon to be 
| known as) the Hopkinsian error. Such ex- 
pression of his views, moreover, ‘‘ he could feel 
‘‘assured ”’ would meet a warm welcome among 
Mr. Cumming’s former hearers, who would nat- 
urally feel themselves compromised by his apos- 
tacy to Hopkinsianism, and who, amid the 
charges of the Scotch party, would be especial- 
ly eager to vindicate themselves from the accus- 
ation of accepting novel theological specula- 
tions. 

The Sermon of Mr. Tennent had been issued 
but a few weeks before the work of Hopkins, 
which might have seemed the most fitting oc- 

| casion for its production, appeared. It was an 
octavo of one hundred and forty-five pages, and 
bore the title, An Inquiry concerning the Prom- 
ises of the Gospel; whether any of them are made 
to the Exercises and Doings of Persons in an un- 
regenerate stale, Containing remarks on Two 
Sermons published by Dr. Mayhew of Boston, en- 
| titled, Striving to enter in at the straight gate, 
explained and inculeated, and the connection 
of Salvation therewith proved from the Holy 
Scriptures. Also; a Brief Inquiry into the use of 
means, showing their Necessity in order to Salva- 
tion, and what is the trne Ground of Encourage- 
ment for Sinners diligently to attend on them. 
This closing portion of the work seems to 
have been regarded as specially objectionable, 
in different quarters. Rev. Mr. Hemmenway, 
of Wells, Maine, who professed substantial 
agreement with Doctor Hopkins, in his view of 
the state of the unregenerate and their immedi- 
ate duty to repent, and who likewise disclaim- 


| discover reasons why Mr. Tennent might zeal- 
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ed the belief that there were any promises in | 
Scripture made to their prayers or doings, came 
before the public with a work entitled, 
Seven Sermons, on the obligation and encourage- 
ment of the unregenerate, to labor for the meat 
which endureth to everlasting life. Preached in 
the First Parish in Wells, by Moses Hemmenway, 
Pastor of the Church there. Boston: 
& Adams. 1767. 8vo. pp. 204. 
Almost contemporaneously, the venerable 
Jedidiah Mills of Ripton, Connecticut, who | 
had been one of the leading friends of the Re- 
vival, twenty-five years before, and who had | 
been regarded as sympathizing with the class | 
represented by Bellamy, Edwards, and Hop- 
kins, felt called upon to enter his protest against 
the closing part of Hopkins’s book. This he 
did in a volume entitled, An Inquiry concerning 
the state of the Unregenerate under the Gospel ; 
containing Remarks on the tenth section of the 
Rev. Mr. Samuel Hopkins’s late answer to Doctor 
Mayhew’s Sermon on striving to enter in at the 
straight gate, entitled, A Brief Inquiry into the | 
use of means. By Jedidiah Mills, ] inister of | 
the Gospel in Ripton, Stratford. New Haven : 
B. Mecom. 1767. 8 vo., pp 124. 
To this Hopkins replied in, The 
state and character of the Unregenerate, strip- 
ped of all misrepresentation and disquise: 
a Reply to Mr. Miils’s inquiry concerning the state | 


Kneeland | 


true | 


of the Unregenerate under the Gospel; containing | 


remarks on Mr. Hopkins’s section on the use of | 
means. By Samuel Hopkins, A. New 
Haven: T. & S. Green. 1769.—8 vo. pp. 184. 
In this, he spoke in a tone and manner with 
which some of his own friends were not satisfied ; 
but, in point of argument, driving his antag- 
onist out of. the field. Hopkins had hitherto | 
paid no attention to Hemmenway, whose dis- | 
tance from the scene of conflict had allowed or | 
warranted him to pass him by, with the slight- | 
est possible notice. But, on the publication of | 
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the reply to Mr. Mills, Hemmenway prepared 
to encounter Hopkins in behalf of the former 
as well as himself. 

But while Hemmenway was preparing for his | 
task, other antagonists, nearer home, took up the | 
controversy with Hopkins. Rev. William Hart, | 
of Saybrook, one of the most prolific as well as | 
vigorous pamphleteers of his time, entered the | 
field with, Brief’ Remarks on a number of false | 
propositions and dangerous errors whieh are | 

spreading in the country; collected out of sundry 

discourses lately published; wrote by Dr. ‘Whitaker 
«und Mr, Hopkins. Written by way of Dialogue, 
By William Hart, A. M., Pastor of the First 
Church in Saybrook, New London: T. Green. 
1769. Small 8 vo. pp. 71. 

To this Hopkins, replied in, Animadversions | 

on Mr. Hart’s late Dialogue; in a letter to| 


j 
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a friend. By Samuel Hopkins, A. M., minister 
of the gospel. New London: T. Green. 1770. 
8 vo. pp 31. 

This was promptl 
reply from Mr. 
to the Rev. 


followed by a brief 
art, entitled, A eller 
Samuel Hopkins, occasioned 
Ur. Hart's late Dia- 

logue, in which some of his misrepresentations 


| of facts and of other things are corrected. By the 


author of that Dialogue. New London: T. Green. 
1770. 8vo. pp 16. 

As Hopkins paid no attention to this, and, ev- 
idently, had been sorely annoyed by an anony- 
mous production of Hart’s—A Sermon that never 
was preached, and never will be—intended to rid- 
icule his doctrines, Hart was not disposed to 
rest simply on the defensive. Identifying Hop- 
kins with Edwards, he published Remarks 
on President Edwards's Dissertations concern- 
ing the nature of True Virtue: showing 
that he has given a wrong idea and defin- 
ition of Vi irtue, and is inconsistent with himself. 
To which is added an attempt to shew wherein 
true virtue does consist. By William Hari, 
| Pastor of the First Church in Saybrook. Ne ou! 
T. & S. Green. 1771. Octavo, pp. 52. 

Meanwhile, the controversy spread in other 
quarters. Mr. Hart, in his Dialogue, had 
been full as severe upon Doctor Whitaker as 
upon Doctor Hopkins, identifying the two as 
holding the same scheme. Doctor Whitaker, 
whose two Sermons, published in London, 
soon after his mission to England for Doctor 
Wheelock’s School and Dartmouth college, 
had invited Mr. Hart’s animadversions, re- 
plied to them, in an Appendix to a reprint, at 
Salem, Massachusetts, of these two Sermons, 
bringing out Mr. Hart in another pamphlet, 
| entitled, A Letter to the Rev. Nathaniel Whitaker, 
| _D.D., wherein some of his gross misrepresentations 
¥ Mr. Hart's doctrines in his Dialogue entitled, 

A Brief Examination, &., and his False and 
injurious charges against him, contained in his 
on 
2. Cor. v. 19, lately reprinted at Salem, are de- 
tected and justly censured. With remarks on sundry 
doctrines tending to illustrate and confirm the truth, 
ae expose the contrary errors taught by the Doc 

'y the Author of that Dialogue. New Lon- 
co :1771. 8 vo. pp. 62. 

Besides Doctor Whitaker, several other 
|pamphleteers joined in the conflict—among 
them, Rev. Israel Holly, whose anti-Hopkin 
sian pamphlets, of a later date, are umony: the 
raciest contributions to the controversy ; iis 
antagonist, Rev. Mr. Bartholemew, of Har- 
winton, not unnoted in the Wallingford 
controversy ; and Rev. Moses Dickinson of 
| Norwalk, ‘with whom Tennent had been so 
| recently settled as ¢olleague. The pamphlet 
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of Dickinson, published at the request of the 
Association of Fairfield-county, showed how | 
wide a range the controversy had now begun to 
take. It discussed two questions—‘‘ Whether 
‘‘Blindness is the primary cause of all the 
‘** wickedness, etc.,” and ‘‘ Whether Regenera- 
‘tion is the work of the Spirit.” This ap-| 
peared in 1770. 

At length, in 1772, Doctor Hemmenway’s 
reply to Hopkins appeared in an octavo, of 
two hundred and twenty-seven pages, with the 
titlke—A Vindication of the Power, Obligation, 
and Encouragement of the Unregenerate to attend | 
the means of Grace, against the Exceptions of the | 
Rev. Mr. Samuel Hopkins, in the Second part of 
his Reply to the Rev. Mr. Mills’s, The True State 
and Character of the Unregenerate, &c. Boston: 
1772. 

With less delay than Mr. Hemmenway, | 
Hopkins hastened to confront his various antag- 
onists, Hemmenway included. But, before his 
answer appeared, several other pamphlets had | 
been published. The Rev. Moses Mather, of | 
Stamford, the opponent of Bellamy on the | 
Half-way Covenant, ranged himself in oppo- | 
sition to Hopkins. An anonymous pamphleteer, | 
alarmed by the views put forth in Hart’s Dia- | 
logue, yet anxious to avoid the character and | 
tone of a controversialist, and not fully agreeing | 





with either party, issued Common Sense : in some | 
Sree remarks on the efficiency of the moral change. 
Addressed to those who deny such efficiency to be | 


moral, By a Bystander. New York: S. Inslee. 
&c. 1772. 4to, pp 49. 

The imprint of this pamphlet, issued at New | 
York, instead of Boston, New London, or New| 
Haven, as well as its superior style of typo- | 
graphy, indicated that its anonymous author 
was a ‘‘ By-stander,” in the sense, at least, of 
not being mixed in the controversy, as a 
Connecticut clergyman. The metaphysical 
character of the pamphlet was more marked | 
than the same feature, in most that had prece- 
ded; and while its frequently forcible eloquence 
suggested a pulpit rhetorician equal to Bel- 
lamy, its distinctions and division argued a 
thinker of a somewhat different class. We may 
presume that it came from a Presbyterian 
source ; and, while avoiding to enter upon 
the real question between Hopkins and Hem- 
menway, it was evidently designed to correct 
the laxer views of depravity maintained or 
suggested by Hart. At this day, it is, perhaps, 
impossible to determine its source; but the 
man of all others, whose Connecticut origin, | 
native ability, culture, general aquaintance 
with theology, and interest in the great ques- 
tions of the day, would indicate as the probable 
author, was Elihu Spencer, the successor of | 
**the great Mr. Dickinson,” at Elizabethtown, 
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and, at this date, Pastor of the Presbyterian- 
church, at Trenton. 

No public notice of this pamphlet was taken 
by other parties in the controversy. It coin- 
cided, fully, in its views with neither side; and 
to Hopkins it was, perhaps, unknown when, a 
few months later, he replied to Hemmenway, 
His reply wes An 
Inquiry into the nature of True Holiness. With 
an Appendix, containing an answer to the Rev. 
William Hart's remarks on President Ed- 
wards’ s dissertion on the nature of true virtue; and 
brief remarks on some things the Rev. Mr. Mather 
has lately published—also an answer to Rev. Mr. 
Hemmenway’s Vindication, &c. By Samuel Hop- 


| kins, M. A., Pastor of the First Congregational 


Church in Newport. 1773. 8 vo., pp. 220. 
But Hemmenway was not disposed to al- 

low Hopkins the last word; and, so far as the 

two men were concerned, he closed the contro- 


| versy with Remarks on Mr. Hopkins’s Answer to 


a Tract entitled A Vindication, ete. 
Hemmenway. 1774. 

The controversy was now transferred to other 
quarters. Rev. Israel Holly, who had been, for 
many years, a Separatist preacher, in Connecti- 
cut, published, in 1780, Old Divinity preferable 
to Modern Novelties, a second part appearing 
in 1795. The ground taken by Mr. Holly was 
substantially the same with thet taken by Doe- 


By Moses 


|tor Hemmenway, distinguishing between the 


matter of duty and the spirit in which it must 


| be performed, in order to comply with the com- 
| mands enjoined upon sinners. 


In the same year that Mr. Holly’s pamphlet 
appeared, the Rev. Doctor Spring of Newbury- 
port, preached a sermon on The Importance of 
Sinners coming immediately to Christ. Two of 
his brethren, settled in his vicinity, the Rev. 
Doctor Dana and the Rev. David Tappan, after- 
wards Professor of Divinity in Harvard-college, 
were strong anti-Hopkinsians; and, in 1782, 
each appeared—in part, probably, on account 
of Doctor Spring’s Sermon, printed two years 
before—in opposition to the ‘‘new divinity,”’ 
which would allow no doings of the unregener- 
ate, or any use of means to be interposed he- 
tween the command and the Sinner’s coming to 
Christ. Doctor Dana published two discourses 
from Prorerbs xv., 8, on the sacrifice of the 
wicked ; and Doctor Tappan published, also, 
two discourses which contributed to the opening 
of the controversey, one on the Character of 
Amaziah, and the other on The character and best 
exercises of unregenerate Sinners set ina Scriplur- 
al light. 

At issue with the views thus presented and 
alvocated, Doctor Spring published, in 1784, A 
Friendly Dialogue on the Nature of Duty, bearing 


special reference to Doctor -Tappan’s Sermon 
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on the Character of Amaziah. In the following | ‘‘and, upon some unmeaning apologies, from 


year, Doctor Tappan replied in an elaborate 
pamphlet entitled, Two Friendly Letters to Phil- 


Other phases of the Hopkinsian system now 
began to attract attention, in New England. 
Especially was this the case after the publication 
of Hopkins’s theology, in 1793. 


Austin, and Samuel Whitman, the first two in 
Connecticut and the last two in Massachusetts. 
Subsequent to the publication, Rev. Doctor 
Samuel Langdon published, in a letter to a 
friend, his Remarks on the Leading Sentiments in 


the Rev. Dr. Hopkins’s System of Doctrines ; and | 
from this date, with brief intermissions, Hop- | 
kinsianism was kept, for years, before the | 
community, either by pamphlets or local con- | 


troversies. 

A pupil of the Rev. Doctor Spring, and a 
member of his church, pursuing, also, his theo- 
logical studies under his direction, could scarce- 
ly be expected to be any thing else but an Hop- 
kinsian. 
Coffin, who first visited Tennessee, in 1800, 
and, ten years afterward, was elected President 
of Greenville-college. 
Rev. Doctor David Dana, ‘‘as one of the most 
‘acute and able defenders of the new system.” 
Through his influence, Hopkinsianism acquired 


standing and prestige in Eastern Tennessee, | ‘‘ 


although it had established, for itself, a foot- 
hold there, already. 

Doctor Coffin had been preceded in this field 
and in the Presidency of the College, by the 
Rev. Doctor Hezekiah Balch, a native of Mary- 
land ; a graduate of Princeton-college, in 1762 ; 
and, after a laborious ministry of more than 
twenty years,a pioneer missionary to Tennessee. 
In 1793, he had matured his plan of the College; 
in 1794, he was elected its President ; and, in 
1795, he visited New England to collect funds 
for the institution. It was on this visit that he 
became thoroughly confirmed in his Hopkinsian 
views and sympathies, although the tenets to 
which he gave prominence were not these which 
had been controverted by Messrs. Mills and 
Hemmenway. 


‘*England, imbibed the theological opinions 


‘** which were put forth in Dr. Hopkins’s System | 


**of Doctrines, then recently published. These 


‘new opinions, Mr. Balch published in the | 
‘form of Articles of Faith, in the Kno,rrille | 


‘* Gazette. In propagating these views, he was 
‘‘overbearing and abusive. The subject was 


‘*brought before the Presbytery of Abingdon, | 


Previous to | 
that date, however, pamphlets were published | 
by Rev. Andrew Lee, Josiah Sherman, Samuel | 





Such a pupil was the Rev. Charles | 


‘Mr. Balch, it was dismissed. Such was the 


| | state of excitement produced by these tran- 
alethes. This was followed, in 1789, by Disquisi- | 
tions and Strictures on Rev. Dr. Tappan’s Leiters. 


**sactions, that tive of the leading Ministers in 
“‘the Presbytery, Messrs. Charles Cummins, 
‘*Edward Crawford, Samuel Douke, Joseph 
‘*Lake, and James Balch, in 1797, withdrew 
‘* and constituted as ‘ The Independent Abing- 
***don Presbytery;’ professing, at the same 
‘time, their readiness to return to the Presby- 
‘* tery as soon as a proper exercise of discipline 
‘*should be used, with Balch and his adhe- 
‘* rents.’ —(Page 293. ) 

His subsequent experience is, in part, given 
by Doctor Coffin, in Sprague’s Anvals, iii., 314- 
316. He says: ‘‘ It will, perhaps, be suflicient 
**to say that he sympathized with that class of 
** New England Divines who were and still are 
**known as Hopkinsians. His most familiar 
‘‘and favorite sentiment was that all true holi- 


| **ness, both in God and his intelligent crea- 


‘* tures, consists in impartial, disinterested good- 
** will, love, and benevolence, to all beings eca- 
*pable of happiness; and a benevolent compla- 
‘**vency in the moral excellency of all who pos- 
‘*sess this essential qualification for happiness, 
‘‘and for promoting its diffusion. The first 


| ‘impression which his preaching made upon 
He ‘‘was viewed,” says | 


‘*his church and large congregation, after his 
‘*yeturn from the North and East, as I received 
‘‘abundant evidence from many of them, was 
‘*very generally favorable. But alarms were 
gradually excited among his people; and, in 
‘due time, when he thought the case required 
‘‘it, he was heard by his Presbytery,—that of 
** Abingdon,—before whom he stated what were 
**his views of Divine truth, which he fully be- 
‘*lieved were vindicated both by the Bible and 
‘* the Confession of Faith. So satisfied were the 
** majority of that body that he embraced noth- 
‘ing heretical, or dangerous to the souls of 
‘men, that they passed a vote to this effect; 
‘‘and agreed, individually, to do what they 
**could to quiet any alarms existing among the 
** people. 

‘* But so dissatisfied were the minority with 
‘this procedure, and so little did they believe 
**that any appeal could serve their cause, that 


| **they withdrew from the connection of the 
| «6 Synod and General Assembly, and constituted 

Foote, in his Sketches of North Carolina, | 
says: ‘‘ Mr. Balch having made a trip into New | 


‘*themselves an independent Presbytery. At 
“‘their return to order, with due acknowledg- 
**ment to Synod of the incautious step they 
‘*had taken, the Presbytery of Union, com- 
“*posed of Mr. Balch and those Ministers of 
‘‘Abingdon Presbytery who had not taken 
‘* ground against him, was constituted; and with 
‘*what spirit, the very name by which they 
‘*chose every where to be known, sufficiently 
‘‘and very truly indicates. Yet the alarms 
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‘*kept up by the remaining members of the | 


‘*Presbytery of Abingdon extended to those 
‘‘who had removed from Washington and 
‘*Greene-counties, to inviting lands below, 
‘within the bounds of Union. Yet the better 
‘spirit ultimately prevailed. 

Speaking of his trial, before the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, Doctor 
Coffin says: ‘‘ I was informed by Ministers and 
‘‘ others, in the Middle States, that when the 
‘charges against him had been publicly read 
‘‘and the testimony heard, and his time for 
‘*defence was announced, he arose with hum- 
‘*ble boldness, and nobly exerted his power to 
‘‘ distinguish, explain, and prove, from the 
‘* Bible, what he had been contending for as 
** the truth of God; that he was heard with pro- 
‘found attention, by that venerable body and 
‘*a large crowd of spectators; and that he was 
**much extolled by persons present for his 
‘frankness, intrepidity, perspicuity, and earn- 
‘‘estness, combined with the submissive defer- 
‘**ence due to so respectable and numerous as- 
‘*sembly of ecclesiastical judges. In order to 
‘*show something of the impression made, at 
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— 


‘* be leaving you; if God should leave you, your 
*‘ condition would indeed be dreadful. ‘ But,’ 
‘*he added, ‘the very next thought that took 


| ‘* *possession of my soul, and nerved me afresh 


‘* ¢was—TI will at all events stick to God’s truth.’ 


| ** That very evening, a Clergyman,—not of the 


‘*the time, upon men of improved minds and | 


‘deep thinking, it may suffice to state one an- 
‘‘eedote out of anumber. The celebrated Dr. 
‘*Rush, in the midst of extensive professional 
‘‘engagements, had received such information 
‘tof the interesting trial of a Tennessee cler- 
*‘oyman, that he chose to take time and hear 
‘*the defence. At the close of Mr. 


‘** Assembly—who had been a close observer of 
‘*the whole course of the trial—one who felt, 
‘‘as he perceived many others did, that the 
‘**Committee had been led, by words reported 
‘‘as Mr. Balch’s, to mistake his real sentiments, 
‘*as he had unfolded them in his principal ad- 
‘* dress to the Assembly and in his more private 
“communications to his friends, came to him, 
‘‘in much excitement—we may hope with more 
‘love for the truth, as it is in Jesus, than 
‘*soundness of practical judgment, and thus 
‘*addressed him—‘ Sir, I am afraid you will not 
‘**get fair treatment. My advice to you is to 

‘go, to-morrow morning, and tell the Assem- 
*** bly that you have been so misunderstood by 
***their Committee that you do not see much 
‘* ‘prospect of getting justice from them as a ju- 
“ *dieatory ; and that you therefore appeal from 
‘** their fallible tribunal, to the infallible tribu- 
‘* ¢nal of the Lord Jesus Christ.’ Mr. Balch had 
**eourage enough, and, if left to himself, might. 


|**in his extremity, have had rashness enough 


Baleh’s | 


‘*speech, the Assembly adjourned for dinner. | 


“The Doctor procured, at the door, an intro- 
**duction to him; though he had seen him on 


| ** § science, 


‘this soliciting tour, and given him his patron- | 


‘age by his name and donation. He pressed 
‘him to go home and dine with him. Mr. 


‘* Balch made his arrangements with reference | 


‘*to others, and went with the Doctor. 


‘ Sir,’ | 


‘*said the latter, ‘when a Gospel Minister will | 
***eome six hundred miles to face his prose- | 
‘**eutors and defend the assailed principles of | 


‘* *his religious faith with the zeal and intrepi- 
‘*dity which I have witnessed, to-day, before 


***eould be cited, my heart cannot but beat 
‘* ‘warmly in his favor, whether his sentiments 
‘**and mine are identical or not.’ 


Again, ‘‘ When the Assembly's Committee | 


‘brought in their Report upon his ‘Creed,’ 
‘(see the Digest,) in which they pointed out 


‘three particulars as errors held by him, ac- | 


‘‘cording to their understanding of words as- 
‘‘eribed to him, by witnesses; and after hear- 
‘ing his defence, os said he felt assured. when 
‘the heard them read, that he had never held 
‘* or asserted them as truths. Hence the thought 
‘immediately struck him—men appear now to 


‘*to have welcomed the suggestion. 
‘*his large and righteous heart, instantly burst 
‘‘forth the following Christian reply :—‘A 
***schism in the Church, Sir, is a dreadful 


But, from 


***thing. I should not like to be the guilty 
‘** cause of any such curse. My shoulders are 
** ‘pretty broad—I trust they will spare my con- 
If they will only do that, Sir, I 
‘** ean bear, for the truth’s sake, whatever bur- 
‘**den they may think it their duty to put 
‘**upon me.’ Others, of better judgment, 
‘‘eame to advise him, and to pray with him for 
‘*the favorable interposition of Heaven. At 
‘length, Mr. Irwin of Neshaming, who had, 
‘with great vigor and boldness, sustained 
‘*some of his controverted sentiments before 


| ‘tthe Assembly, called upon him, and put into 





| ** his hands a small piece of paper, and asked 
‘«*the highest tribunal on earth to which he | 


‘*him to consider its contents and let him know 
‘whether he could, with a clear conscience, 
‘make the import of that writing his final an- 
‘‘swer to the Assembly, and rest the issue of 
‘his trial upon it. When he had read it and 
‘* felt assured that he correctly understood it, he 
‘‘replied that he readily could adopt it, with- 
‘‘out the smallest reserve, for it stated the 
‘*truth of facts and nothing else ; but that he 
‘*had been so misapprehended by the Commit- 
‘*tee, in their adopted Report, that he was at a 
‘loss to know whether it would probably be 
‘accepted. His friend answered him: ‘I 
‘**know so much of the minds of the members, 
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‘“¢that I have no doubt it would ; and I en-| Mekttmdinties 3 in New York. Hopkins's work 
‘**treat you to make use of it.’ Accordingly, on Holiness, omitting the Appendix in reply to 
‘‘when the Assembly called for his ultimate | his assailants, was reprinted, there, in 1791 ; 

‘* answer, he gave it nearly in the exact words| and, a few years later, 1797, The Theoloyical 


‘*of the paper handed him. I cannot tell who | 
‘‘wrote it. Mr. 
‘wished him to understand that he did not, 
‘*himself. From Dr. Green’s personal friend- 
‘**ship and conduct, during the trial, he imme- 
‘* diately said to him, ‘It looks to me as com- 
‘***ing from Dr. Green.’ ‘If so, it comes from 
‘**a most estimable source,’ said Mr. Irwin; 
‘* ‘and that is enough for me to say.’ The an- 


‘* swer was accepted by such a majority as pre- | 


‘‘eluded any need of dividing the house to 
‘‘ascertain it. So soon as the Moderator, the 
**Rev. Dr. John B. Smith, had declared, in 
‘*the name of the Assembly, their vote of ac- 
‘ceptanece, and, by obvious implication, 
‘* acquittal, in favor of Mr. Balch, and given 
‘+ him the admonition agreed upon, and a con- 
‘cluding prayer had been thankfully offered, 
‘Dr. Green arose, with a majestic dignity in 

‘his commanding eye and face, and kindly 

‘*said: ‘Moderator, Mr. Balch is now in as 
‘*** good and regular standing as any member of | 
‘* this Assembly ; and I move you, Sir, that he | 
‘‘*and the Minister and Elder in Tennessee 
‘***now come forward, in the presence of this 
‘* *judicatory, and shake hands, in token that 
‘** they will go home with the full purpose to 
‘** live in Christian love and peace, hereafter.’ 
‘*Mr. Balch immediately stood on his feet, and, 


‘*his hand upon his generous and forgiving | 
‘* heart, said,—‘ Moderator, here is my heart ; 


‘**and here are both my hands,’ extending | 
‘*them, earnestly. They did shake hands, 
‘‘ forthwith, to the general satisfaction of that | 
‘truly Christian and enlightened body. Thus 
‘‘amicably and providentially ordered was the 
‘*most important ecclesiastical trial of Mr. 
‘* Balch, leaving him, at its termination, the | 
‘‘unrestricted enjoyment of that faith which | 
**he had abundantly shown to the Church and 
“ to the world was dearer to him than anything 
‘*else he could call his own.” 

Through the influence of Doctors Balch and 
Coffin, as well as that of the Rev. Doctor John 
Anderson, who conducted the theological educa- 
tion of a considerable number of young men, 
Hopkinsianism attained a wide prevalence, if 
not the ascendency, in Eastern Tennessee; and 


this fact is not without significance, in connec- | 


tion with the division of the Presbyterian 
church, in 1837-8, a large proportion of Pastors 
and Churches adhering to what was then 
known as the ‘‘ New School.” 

But while Doctor Balch, fresh from his visit 
to New England, was propagating his views in 
the South-west, an effort was made to spread 


Balch thought Mr Irwin | 


of | 


Magazine was established, which continued, 
however, only three years. To this, Doctor 
| West, of Stockbridge, the younger Edwards, 
and others, classed as Hopkinsians, were con- 
tributors. Some of its articles attracted atten- 
tion and provoked replies, from English writ- 
ers; but the controversy seemed to die away, 
| until the time ,of the settlement of the Rev. 
| Doctor Gardner Spring, as Pastor of the 
Brick-church, in 1810. His father was well 
known to be an ardent Hopkinsian ; and the 
members of the Presbytery found, on his ap- 
pearance before them, for examination, with a 
view to Ordination, that their suspicions of his 
adherence to his father’s views were well- 
grounded. He read to them a trial Sermon, 
‘fas strong, on natural ability, as Hopkins, 
| “Smalley, or Emmons would have preached. 

Some of the Presbytery were opposed to his 
‘settlement. Others, disposed to concession 

thought that, if he were kindly dealt with, he 
would yet prove pliable and by no means pet 
sist in making prominent his obnoxious views 
|To this, the Rev. Ezra Stiles Ely, who had 
| previously joined the Presbytery, a who hat 
been intimate with him, during his College 
Course, at New Haven, as well as subsequently, 
|replied, ‘‘Gentlemen : You do not know that 
/**young man. What he is now, that he will be 
‘**to the end of the Chapter.” 

The Presbytery hesitated; and there was 
manifest a strong disposition to refuse him Or- 
| dination. But, at the critical moment, the 

Rev. Doctor Miller, of the Wall-street-church, 
}arose and said, ‘* Brethren: You can reject 
| ‘*Mr. Spring if you see fit; but in rejecting 
“him, you reject me with him.’ This decided 
| the question ; and Doctor Spring was ordained 
Pastor of the Brick-church. 

| But opposition to him did not cease with his 
| settlement. He was not a man to conceal his 
| views, any more than to make an obnoxious 
|parade of them. Other Pastors of the city 
showed themselves disposed to guard their 
people against the Hopkinsian leaven ; and a 


| powerful under-curreut of opposition to Hop 


kinsianism gave evidence, by manifest tokens, 
of its existence. 

At this juncture, moreover, a Missionary So- 
iciety, conducted by the young men of New 
York, was in the flush and vigor of its young 
enterprise. Among the Missionaries nominated 
for its patronage was the Rev. Samuel Hanson 
Cox, just entering upon his long and eminent 
ministerial career. The anti-Hopkinsian mem- 
bers of the Board of Managers of the Society 
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took the alarm and resisted his appointment. | 
It was, at length, decided that he should be! 
examined, But to this Doctor Spring objected. 

He was prepared to vouch for the orthodoxy of 

Mr. Cox. More than this, he was willing to be 

examined as his proxy. Strangely enough, the | 
offer was accepted ; and Doctor Spring, appear- 
ing in place of Doctor Cox, was rejected upon 
examination. 

The result that might have been foreseen fol- 
lowed. The Society, composed of elements that 
could no longer work together or confide in 
each other, was rent in twain. The controversy 
was participated in by the laity as well as the. 
on: It found its way, not only to the pul- 
pits, but to social circles and business meetings 
of benevolent Societies. 

But before it had reached this stage of devel- 
opement, a new controversialist appeared on 
the arena; and, by the vigor of his pen, the 
keeness of his wit, and his thorough mastery of 
the arts of controversial argument, drew to him- 
self an almost unprecedented share of attention. 
This was the Rev. Samuel Whelpley, best 
known as the author of The Triangle, the first 
number of which appeared in a New York jour- 
nal, and produced such a sensation that the 
editor declined to insert the second number, 
and left the author to issue his work in the 
form of pamphlets. 

Mr. elpley became suddenly famous, and 
attracted to himself the opposition and the 
odium that had been much more widely distri- 
buted before. He had been, in earlier years, a 
Baptist Clergyman, in the region of Western 
Massachusetts, where he had become acquaint- 
ed with the Rev. Doctor West, of Stockbridge; 
had imbibed Hopkinsian views ; and had, al- 


most at the same time, surrendered his Baptist | 


sympathies and renounced his connection with 


the denomination to which he had belonged. | 


In feeble health, he had turned his attention to 
the work of teaching, and rarely, if ever, ap- 
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peared in the pulpit. Indignant at what he 
considered the unfriendly, if not persecuting, 
treatment to which New England men were | 
subjected, on the ground of their adherence to | 
the ‘‘New Divinity,” he determined to assail 
their assailants. This he did, with a piquaucy | 
and vigor which created something like con- | 
sternation in their ranks. Their ‘‘triangular | 
‘‘theology” was depicted as little better than 
fatalism ; and their intolerance was berated in | 
a richness of invective which, at least, manifes- 
ted the resources of the English language. | 
Having no evil to fear and no favors to expect, 
he wrote in a style which, if somewhat more 
chaste, might have earned him the epithet of 
the modern theological ‘‘ Junius.” Speaking 
for instance, of the “Triangular” Clergy, he 
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pays a tribute to the greatness of Jonathan 
Edwards and the littleness of Rev. Ezra Stiles 
Ely, who had, five years before (1811) signalized 
himself by the publication of The Contrast, in 
which he had set Hopkinsianism and genuine 
Calvanism in opposite and parallel columns. 


| The task had been sanctioned, if not suggested, 


by the class of Ministers opposed to the settle- 


;ment of Doctor Spring; and Mr. Whelpley 
,could not refrain from contrasting the ‘‘ great 


‘oun of the city,” the Rev. Doctor John M. 


|Mason, with the little ‘“‘pop-gun,” the author 
| of the Contrast. 


In an early number of the Triangle (1816), 
he said, ‘‘It is nothing to them, that to claim 
**the birth of such a man as Jonathan Edwards, 
‘‘is an honor to a nation; that for vigour of 
‘* intellect he can fall into no class beneath that 
‘‘of Newton and Aristotle. As to ‘verbiage’, 
‘his writings, and those of many of his breth- 
‘‘yen, will be read with instruction and pleasure, 
‘¢ when the vapid books of those who cast the 
‘reflection, written with moon-beams, and 
‘dictated by the night-mare, shall have perished 
“in the rubbish, lumber, and rust of libraries. 

‘There are two very cogent reasons why 
‘they do not answer the books of these tautol- 
‘- ogists ; one is, because they never read them. 
‘‘This, of all suppositions, is the most charita- 
‘ble, after hearing their statements, so infinitely 
‘‘distant from the truth. Had they read the 
‘‘books they condemn, they must either hold a 
‘‘ different language, or give up all pretence to 
‘‘veracity. The other is, that were they to 
‘* yead these books, and in those few instances 
‘where they have read them, they cannot 
‘‘answer them. Were they honest and candid 
‘*they would say, as Doctor Taylor said, after 
‘‘yeading a small tract of Edwards, ‘I have 
‘**been writing these thirty years, and this 
‘* ‘little book confutes it all.’ 

‘* But they have no notion of argument ; they 
‘‘do not like that way of defence; it is too 
‘*metaphysical. Their plan, both of defence 


| ‘and attack, is drawn from two sources ; bold 


‘assertions, and gross ridicule. Yes, the great 
‘* oun of the city has been fired so incessantly, 
‘‘charged with this kind of ammunition, that 
‘*he is suspected by many to be breech-burnt. 
‘*But he does not shoot bullets, of consequence 
‘‘no body is killed. And, not only the great 


‘foun, for I love to talk figuratively, but field- 


‘“pieces, swivels, blunderbusses, muskets, car- 
‘*bines, pistols—even down to pop-guns, have 
‘* fired in. squadrons and battalions ; and some, 
‘*T believe, as small as the cannon made by an 
‘* artist of the Queen of Sweden, to shoot fleas 
‘“‘and bed-bugs with, which is still kept as 
‘9 curiosity in the Swedish museum. One of 
‘*this last description it was that fired off the ° 
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** Contrast, already mentioned. But likel 
“did not kill even a bug.” —(Pages 70, 71. 
The sketch of Doctor Ely, is at once vivid 
and venomous. ‘Some of this description there 
‘are from New England, who were once pro- 
‘*fessed Hopkinsians—stars in the Zodiac. 

***But, O, how fallen!—how changed! ’ 

“Of this number is the Queen of Sweden’s 
** little cannon, who, little as he is, is a sharp- 
‘shooter. He it was, asI before said, that 
**shot off the Contrast. A disappointment in 
“love, it is commonly reported, made him at 
“once, an anti-Hopkinsian and a poet. His 
** poems were so lucky in the article of flattery, 
**to certain great men he wished to please, that 
oe effectually did his business for him ; 
‘‘and I expect few have read them without 
‘* feeling a strong propensity to do the same 
‘* for themselves. There goes a pleasant story 
‘** with regard to this man. It is said, after his 
‘total defection, wishing to convince acertain 
‘** audience of the enormous errors of the Hop- 
‘*kinsians, he read them, as a specimen, one of 
‘this former sermons. I believe few will won- 
‘‘der that his audience should be struck 
‘with horror. His poems fully indicate his 
‘* disappointment, as they abound in the well 
‘* known 

‘* ¢ Hair-brained, sentimental grace.’ ” 

Not grace in Calvin’s sense of the word, for 

‘* neither his poems, Contrast, nor conduct, show 
‘*much of that. But, whether the Hopkinsians 
‘* have reason to regret the cruelty of his mis- 
**tress, or the lovers of poetry to rejoice in it, I 
‘leave for future consideration.” 
‘* He adds, ‘‘ But why all this uproar? A ma- 
** jority of the Synod of New York and New Jer- 
‘*sey are full in the sentiments I have advanced. 
‘*And will these people unchurch the Synod, 
‘‘and turn them out of doors? The General 
‘* Assembly of the Presbyterian Church may be 
‘nearly equally divided; though, in that body, 
“the number in favor of what I consider 
**correct sentiments is rapidly increasing.” 

A reply was made to the Triangle, in a small 
pamphlet, said to have been written by the 
Rev. Alexander Gunn, a Clergyman of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church of New York. Its most 
effective points were its criticisms of the rhe- 
torical exuberance of the author of the Tvi- 
angle; and it is memorable, now, simply in 
connection with the work that has saved it from 
oblivion. 

Before the author of the Triangle had com- 
menced his task, the Hopkinsian leaven was at 
work, farther North, on the banks of the Hud- 
son. The Rey. Seth Williston, originally from 
New England, had, several years, previously, 
commenced his labors in the then new field, West 
of the river, finally settling at Durham, in 


he 
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Greene-county. The Rev. Nathan Bangs, sub- 
sequently eminent as a leading Clergyman of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, came into 
collision with him, in a public debate, about 
1814-5. So far as the latter was concerned, 
the result of it was the publication,in a duo- 
decimo of three hundred and twenty-four pages, 
of The Errors of Hopkinsianism Detected and 
Refuted. In six letters to the Rev. 8. Williston. 
Newyork. 1815. To this, Doctor Williston 
replicd, in A Vindication of some of the most 
Essential Doctrines of the Reformation ; being a 
reply to objections raised against these doctrines,in 
a late publicatiou, entilled The Errors of Hop- 
kinsianism Detected and Refuted, ete. To which 
is added a Sermon on the Goodness of God mani- 
fested in Governing the hearts of his enemies. 
Hudson. 1817,making a closely printed duodeci- 
mo of two hundred and sixty-four pages. Several 
other local controversies, of less importance, in 
the same or neighboring regions, brought for- 
ward some of the Calvanistic tenets, which, to 
some extent, as in this case, were reprobated 
as Hopkinsianism. 

But, in Philadelphia, at nearly the same time, 
not a little agitation and discussion was occa- 
sioned by the threatened spread of the ‘‘ New 
‘**Divinity.”” A few years before, the author of 
The Contrast had been called to the Church, in 
Philadelphia, made vacant by the removal of 
the Rev. Doctor Alexander to a Professorship 
in the new Theological Seminary at Princeton. 
Doctor Ely carried with him, to his new field, 
something of the zeal which lead him to pre- 
pare The Contrast. The spread of Hopkinsian 
sentiments, in his vicinity, occasioned him 
alarm ; and, at his instance, the attention of 
the Synod with which he was connected was 
called to it. Their response was doubtless all 
that Doctor Ely could have desired. Their 
action took form as follows: ‘‘The Synod as- 
‘*sembled in Lancaster at the present time con- 
‘*sists of a greater number of members than 
‘* have been convened at any meeting for many 
‘* years; and, from their free conversation on 
‘*the state of religion, it appears that all the 
‘** Presbyteries are more than commonly alive 
‘*to the importance of contending earnestly for 
‘the faith once delivered to the saints, and of 
‘* resisting the introduction of Arian, Socinian, 
‘* Arminian, and Hopkinsian heresies, which are 
‘*some of the means by which the enemy of 
‘‘souls would, if possible, deceive the very 
** elect. 

“ The Synod desire to cherish a stronger re- 
| ‘* gard for the truth as it is in Jesus, than they 
‘* find at present subsisting among themselves 
‘and, because they are not ignorant of the 
** disposition of many good men to ery ‘Peace,’ 
‘* where there should be no peace, and ‘There 
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‘**is no danger,’ in cases in which God com- 
‘‘mands us to avoid the appearance of evil, 
‘they would affectiontely exhort each Presby- 
‘tery under their care, to be strict in the ex- 
‘amination of candidates for licensure or ordi- 
‘*nation, upon the subject of those delusions 
‘of the present age, which seem to be a com- 
‘*bination of most of the innovations made 
‘upon Christian doctrine in former times. 
‘* May the time never come in which our eccle- 
** siastical courts shall determine that Hopkin- 
‘*sianism and the doctrines of our Confession 
‘“‘of Faith are the same thing, or that men are 
‘‘less exposed now than in the days of the 
‘‘Apostles, to the danger of perverting the 
‘right ways of the Lord. The Synod would 
‘‘exhort, particularly, all the Elders of the 
‘**Churches to beware of those who have made 
‘such pretended discoveries in Christian theol- 
‘* ogy as require an abandonment of the ‘ form 
*¢* of sound words,’ contained in our excellent 
** Confession and the Holy Scriptures.” 

The matter came, however, before the Gen- 
eral Assembly, upon a review of the Minutes of 
Synod, and was disposed of, not much to the 
satisfaction of the Synod, by the adoption of 
the following: ‘‘ The Committee appointed to 
‘examine the records of the Synod of Phila- 
‘‘delphia, reported; and the book was 
‘fapproved to page 499, excepting certain 
‘*parts of a Pastoral Letter, commencing in 
‘‘page 494, and a Resolution in page 493, 
‘‘which enjoins on the several Presbyteries 
‘* belonging to the Synod, to call to an account 
“all such Ministers as may be suspected to 
‘‘embrace any of the opinions usually called 
‘‘Hopkinsian. On these parts of the records, 
‘*the Assembly would remark that, while they 
‘*commend the zeal of the Synod in endeavor- 
‘ing to promote a strict conformity to our 
‘* public standards, a conformity which cannot 
**but be viewed as of vital importance to the 
‘purity and prosperity of the Church—the 
‘** Assembly regret that zeal on this subject 
‘should be manifested in such a manner as to 
‘*be offensive to other denominations, and 
‘especially to introduce a spirit of jealousy 
“and suspicion against Ministers in good 
‘‘ standing, which is calculated to disturb the 
‘*peace and harmony of our ecclesiastical 
‘* judicatories,” 

This action of the highest judicatory of the 
Presbyterian Church effectually quenched the 
hope that it could ever be induced to exclude 
Hopkinsianism from its bounds, as necessarily 
heretical or too inconsistent with its standards 
to be longer tolerated. Doctor Ely, however, 
still manfully maintained his position, and in- 
dicated his zeal in the publication of two 
volumes of his Quarterly Review, (1819) in 
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which he did not overlook the obnoxious views 
of the Hopkinsians of Eastern Tennessee. For 
the present, however, the heat of the contro- 
versy had passed away. Some of the points 
which had been agitated in connection with it, 
came up, again, fifteen or twenty years later, 
when the alarm was again raised against the 
encroachments of the New England Theology. 
But the New Haven Divines scorned to wear 
the mantle of either Hopkins or Emmons ; and 
some of their speculations were evidently 
designed to evade the necessity of accepting 
certain obnoxious positions taken by their 
theological predecessors, Hopkinsianism, as 
such, ceased to command any special interest ; 
and the new controversies, while they revived 
some of its issues, ignored others, altogether. 
Certain views held by Hopkins have gained a 
very general acceptance. Others are either 
freely repudiated or referred to, as obselete. 

It will thus be seen that, at the close of more 
than acentury after the Sermon of Mr. Tennent 
was preached in New York, the interest on the 
occasion which excited his alarm has become 
mainly historical. Hopkinsianism has excited 
local rather than general interest. At times, 


the opposition to it has been strong and intense; 
at others, it has been left unmolested and 
neglected. It has, undoubtedly, exerted an 


influence to modify, to some extent, the theol- 
ogy of the church ; but it has had no effect suf- 
ficient to lead to any revision of the standards. 
It has been tolerated, as a form of Calvanism, 
not unexceptionable, indeed, but still, by no 
means, to be. pronounced inadmissible. Mr. 
Tennent’s apprehensions have not been real- 
ized ; but he is entitled to the credit of being 
the first, within the bounds of the Presbyterian 
Church, to give them public expression. 


[THE SERMON. } 


[Tiruxz.] God's Sovereignty, no Objection to the 
Sinner’s striving. | A | egg gt PREACHED 
at | NEW-YORK | On the 20th of January, 
1765. | And published at the earnest Desire of 
the Hearers, | By Wiu1t1am TENNENT, Junior, 
A. M. V. D. M. | NEW-YORK: | Printed by 
Joun Hott, at the Exchange. DCCLXYV. 


[Depication.| TO THE | Worthy and respecta- 
ble Members| Of The English Presbyterian 
Church, | In the City of NEW-YORK:| THE 
following pages delivered in their Pulpit, | and 
now printed at their repeated Solicitations; | tho’ 
not without that diffidence which a first Appear- | 
ance in Public, and a sense of his own Inequality 
to the | Subject, naturally beget; are humbly dedi 
cated, with | every possible Wish for their Pros- 
perity, and happiness by | Their | Humble | 
Servant, | Tue Avruor. | - 
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SERMON. Strive to enter in at the straic ht | 
gq 
Gate. Luxe, XIII, 24. 
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‘‘and narrow isthe way that leadeth to Life, 
‘« and few there are who find it; and let this your 
** strife be without delay; for many, when it is too 


Sucx doctrines as Christ taught, his disciples | ‘‘Jate, shall seek to enter and shall not be 


need not fear to teach; such admonitions as the 


infallible Saviour of the world hath given, we | 
are warranted to give, and need not fear their 
consequence. 
ners, in gay and numerous multitudes, gliding | 
carelessly own the broad way, that leadeth to | 
destruction, while a solitary few struggle in the 
narrow path of virtue; what tho’ some arise 
and cavil? What tho’ some endeavour to be- 


wilder the pious mind with difficulties? We|ing on to ruin, 


may safely warn them, as did our divine mas- 


ter; we need not fear his displeasure, as some | 


pretend, if we persuade them to stop their | 
career, to strive and struggle, that they may 
enter the straight gate. But, that you may 
ascertain the meaning of our great Lord in the 
text,—I beg leave to direct your attention to 
two things, 

Ist. 
tended, - terms of Christianity, or the condi- 
tions upon which our salvation is suspended. 


upon the figure made use of in the text; this is 
more largely and particularly inserted in Marr. 
vii, 18. Both of the ovinesdlidis without doubt, 
refer to the same expression of our Saviour ; 


both give the same idea, but one more fully 
than the other; as in many other instances be- 
sides the present: By consulting both, we shall 


therefore get the true and full idea, which 
Christ designed to convey. Marrxurew only 
says, ‘‘enter the straight gate.” JivKE says, 
‘* strive tofenter.” MarrHew gives the mean- 
ing; but Luxe more fully; that Luxe gives the 
very words of our Lord, in this part of the sen- 
tence, we may reasonably suppose. For first, 
if he doth not, he certainly conveys an idea, 
more than was ever intended by Christ. A 
struggle towards entering is certainly more than 
simply entering. It appears in the second 
place, perfectly agreeable to the latter part of 
the figure, where the narrowness of the gate 
implies, the necessity of striving to enter it. 
MarrHew mentions one reason for the direction, 
viz. ‘‘for straight is the gate and narrow is the 
** way that leadeth to life; with this addition by 
way of alarm, ‘‘ and few there be who find it.” 
Luxe doth not mention this, but another as 
alarming, viz. ‘‘that many shall seek to enter 
“ and shall not be able.” 

By taking both together, you find our Lord’s 
direction at large, which is this. ‘‘strive— 
‘“*struggle—be in great earnest to enter the 
“‘ straight gate; for wide is the gate and broad 
“is the way that leadeth to destruction, and 
‘*many go in thereat; but straight is the gate 


By the straight gate is undoubtedly in- | 





‘* able,” 
WHERE, it is easy to perceive, that man, since 
| the fall, is represented as by nature travelling 


When therefore we behold sin- | in pursuit of happiness, but in a mistaken 


path; travelling in a way which tho’ broad, 

descending and easy, yet leads unerring to the 
abode of death. Our divine Master represents 
himself as one who filled with compassion, at 
the sight of this numerous throng, gaily mov- 
hath in his gospel opened a 
narrow gate for their reception, which, with 
the most disinterested pity, he persuadcs them 
to strive to enter. ‘‘ The way you are in, says 
‘he, is confessedly broad, snd you are kept 
‘‘in countenance by the multitude; but—I warn 
“vou, eternal death hath his dwelling ‘here. 
“This way is narrow and difficult; but life and 
‘* happiness dwell /ere: Strive and struggle 
‘* then to enter.”’€c., 


By the straight gate, is therefore intended, 


| the terms of Christianity, or the conditions of 
To be assured of this, we need only reflect | 


the gospel. And what are these, but repentance 
and faith? By the wcrrow way—The continu- 
ance in these terms, ov the progress of the Christian. 
These are termed straight and narrow, because 
of the natural corruption and evil propensities 
of the soul, which make the duties of Christian- 
ity difficult and mortifying. 

To enter the straight gate then,means neither 
more nor less, than to begin to be « Christain: 
to submit to tiie terms of the gospel, or to enter 
a state of grace: Remark this my beloved 
brethren, for it will be the foundation of our 
discourse. 

2dly. But to whom is this direction given? 

i *, which you will please to 
attend to. Is it to the saints? To those who 
are already in a state of favour with Gop, and 
are already treading the rugged paths of virtue? 
No—It would be an absurdity, that those who 
have already entered, shonld be persuaded to 
enter. They are not desired to continue —but to 
begin; it is to sinners, that the words are ad- 
dressed; it is to those who are in the broad way 
of sin, which corrupt nature makes easy, and 
throngs with a multitude. 

Anp what direction doth he give them? 
What advice flows from his divine infallible 
lips? What direction, of consequence, is fit 
and proper to be given to all such poor wan- 
derers by nature? What direction are his 
ministers, here-from warranted to give to the 
numbers, whom they behold treading the same 
downward road? Why,—‘‘ strive to enter the 
‘straight gate.’’ Let me remark, my brethren, 
there is more emphasis is the original word, 
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translated ‘‘sévive,” than can be crowded into | '!ntent, the only design of this to condemn and 
any one English term, AGonizEstHE, Let your | make miserable? Gop forbid, that we should 
strife be most intense and earnest; not only | harbour such a thought! To suppose that Gop 
strive but struggle, as one who would force | would lay and execute such a plan, the whole 
thro’ a narrow pass. It signifies a struggling design of which is to condemn and render 
with a meer agony; I would render it agonize, more wretched—is a thought highly injurous 
and bow every power of the soul in the earnest to the great fountain of happiness. 
attempt, as one who would save an immortal; Now, altho’ we can conceive of Gov’s im- 
soul, | planting a principle of holiness into the soul, 
Wuar difference! What immense difference | by his immediate power, without the interposi- 
is there between this advice, and the opinion of | tion of any instruments, yet we have no reason 
certain modern reformers of doctrine, who’ to think that this is his ordinary method. Tho’ 
insist, that sinners ought not to be put upon! by a single fiat the whole creation might have 
striving for the salvation of their souls; that | come into its present existence and order, yet 
they ought not to be directed to seek for faith, | he chose to do it in days, and by distinct com- 
or an entrance into this straight gate, into these | mands; he saw fit that his spirit, or his winds, 
mortifying conditions of the gospel; and who | should move on the face of the water, &c. altho’ 
brand all attempts to enter upon the narrow | he might have caused the whole human race tu 
way of Jesus, with the foulest names. |be ina moment, by a single command; yet be 
Our Lord commands; and therefore there | sees proper to make use of instruments in its 
must be certain strivings, not only lawful, but! production. As in the world of nature, so in 
the absolute duty of the unconverted, that they | the world of grace, he uses his word and ordi- 
may enter the straight gate. | nances; they are the instruments in the hands 
But, because this notion is supposed by some | of infinite power, to produce the change; but 
to be inconsistent with Gop’s sovereign disposal | they are only instruments, which without that 
of grace; let me take up a little of your power, would never effect it, more than the na- 
time. | ked inactive tools would frame an house, wit):- 
I. In reconciling the notion of the sinners | out the workman’s strength and wisdom. Hence 
striving, with hat of the unmoved bestowment | Gopis said to ‘“‘ beget us by his word.” 
of grace. And in the | Bur here it is replied—what is this to onr 
II. Place, let me answer the objections | striving? Is there no distinction between tlie 
offered to the doctrine. | means which God uses with us, and those which 
I. In order to the first, let me lay down a/ we use with ourselves? 
few plain propositions, or considerations;; II. Wr answer by our second proposition. 
which being attended to, the difficulties vanish, | which is, that as our souls are rational, and to 
and the truths appear reconciled of themselves. | be changed by the interposition of certain mo- 
And, | tives and arguments in the hand, and set home 
Ist. Gop in the bestowment of his grace or by the power of God; so it is necessary, that 
sanctifying the soul, treats man not as he would a| we somehow or other, attend to these motives 
stone, in the new modelling its form, but as a rea-|and arguments. If this is not the case, the 
sonable being; by his divine power making use of | Toupinambouys in Africa, are in as fair a way 
motives and means, in changing his disposition. | to be converted by the gospel, as we who have 
Such rational means and motives, as are in| it in our hands. If there is not a necessity thut 
themselves fitted to influence the mind, infinite | we diligently attend to it, there can be no ben- 
power makes use of, as the instruments in con- | efit in having it. If we never hear, if we never 
verting the mind. To what other end are all| attend to these motives and arguments, how 


the rational and persuasive calls, to sinners in 
the gospel, if they are not to be the means in 
the hand of Gop, for their conversion? To 
what end are such glorious prospects set 
before them to awaken their hopes? Wh 
such awful terror to alarm their fears? Suc 
powerful motives to their gratitude? Such 
afflictive providences? Such instances of 
mercy aud goodness which, (the apostle 
expressly asserts) lead to repentance? Are 
these only sent to vex and disquiet them, 
without any tendency to bring them to Gop? 
Why do we preach, and you hear? Why do 
we persuade, and you listen? Is the whole 


can they be the instruments of our conversion? 
If we never hear, if we never read, if we never 
meditate on the word of God at all; how can 
that word be the means of begetting us again? 
In this sense undoubtedly, ‘Faith is said to 
‘*come by hearing,—and hearing, by the word 
‘*of God.” Now says the apostle, ‘‘How shall 
‘*they hear unless there is a preacher? and 
‘*how shall he preach unless he be sent?” 
Upon the apostle’s plan, there must be a preach- 
er—he must preach—we must hear, attend and 
| consider, or else we cannot have faith. Here 
ou see—we must be active in the matter, 
ow,as this isthe ordinary wayljin which it hath 
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pleased God to communicate faith, is not he 
very absurd, who dreams of getting faith with- 
out such attendance and reflection, and all 
those other things which are consequent upon, 
and n ily connected with it? And is not 
this, reason enough for us to persuade mankind, 
to go and hear the word preached, to attend 
with all their might, to strive by reflection to 
see and feel its force, and so on as to other du- 
ties? This kind of striving, you see, is abso- 
lutely necessary to faith and holiness, in the 
ordinary course of Gon’s dealing with sinners. 

AND we can see no reason, why this notion 
should be objected to, because there seems to 
be something done in the matter, which Gop 
hath not immediately done: For if it may be 
his sovereign pleasure, to make use of the in- 
strumentality of others towards my conversion; 
I see not why he may not also make use of the 
instrumentality of my own thoughts and reflec- 
tions, to bring about that desirable end. 

Anp if we may call the dealings of Gop with 
us, by the instrumentality of others, The means 
of grace; I can see no reason, why we may not 
also term his dealing with us by our own in- 
strumentality, the means of grace likewise. 

Now, my brethren, tho’ some loudly exclaim 
against our calling these means, the way in 
which Gop usually confers his grace, because 
Curist hath by way of eminence stiled himself 
the way, thatis, the foundation or procuring cause 
of salvation ; yet, as there is an evident distine- 
tion between the way, or manner in which, and 
the procuring cause for which; and inasmuch as 
we always use it in the former sense, when we 
speak on this subject; I can see no reason to 
change the term, a term so expressive, until our 
great reformer of Christianity shall furnish us 
with a better. 

To conclude this section, Altho’ the salvation 
of asinner, from first to last, may in a sound 
and theological sense, be termed a miracle, and 
is begun and accomplished according to the work- 


ing of GOD’s mighty power which he wrought in | 


CHRIST when he raised him from the dead; 
Epu. i. 19, 20. Yet, as it has pleased Gop to 
subject his works in nature, to the instrumen- 
tality of second causes, and the ways of his 
providence and grace, in their ordinary dispen- 


sation, to the rational use of means; we are not | 
to expect our salvation, or even the common | 


blessings of this life, without using the means 
appointed to obtain them. There is a wide 
difference between what Gop can do, and some- 
times does inan extraordinary way, and what 
we, as reasonable creatures ought todo. And 
we leave it to our hearers to judge, whether, 
according to the instituted method of divine 
grace, revealed in the holy scriptures, and con- 
firmed by the experience of the saints, it is not 
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as reasonable to hope, that Gop will overset 
nature, and extinguish the sun by a miracle, 
for our salvation, as to expect it without siriv- 
ing; and in all seasons, whether ordinary or 
extraordinary, which have happened in the 
Church of Gop, the first evidence we have of x 
sinner’s return—is, after diligent use of ap 
pointed means, and previous earnest striving. 
Saint Pavy’s conversion was very sudden, and 
as miraculous as any we read of, yet the first 
notice we have of it, is, behold he prayeth. Acrs 
ix. 11. The conversion of the three thousand 
on the day of Penticost, acts ii. 37. was in the 
way of an anxious concern for salvation; and 
we read, that from the days of Joun the Bap- 
tist, the kingdom of heaven suffered violence, 
and the violent took it by force. Marv. xi. 12, 
And we have no reason to suppose, that salva- 
4 can be obtained on easier terms at this 
ay. 

Sestiinbis, Butif his striving is so neces- 
sary—may he not make a merit of it, and thus 
the bestowment of grace not appear wholly 
free? See here the principal objection to this 
scheme; which gives occasion to our 

TurrD proposition, viz. There is a wide dif- 
Serence between the way or manner in which GOD 
chooses to bestow his grace, and the procuring mer- 
itorious cause for which. You may exemplify 
this in the case even of the saints. How are 
saints appointed to get more grace? Are they 
to be idle, and carelesly wait, to see whether a 
sovereign Gop will bestow it? No. They are 
to cry for it, and act like babes; according to 
St. Paun, they are eagerly to ‘‘ desire the sin- 
‘cere milk of the word, that they may grow 
‘*thereby.” Now their eager desires, their pray- 
ing and crying, were it prolonged to eternity, 
cannot be esteemed an equivalent for one smile 
of their Gop. Their desires and prayers are 
not the procuring cause, or the merit for which 
Gop bestows more grace: They do not move 
| him. to do it, by way of desert; and yet he hath 
appointed this as the way, in which for 
CHRIST’s sake, they may expect it. These or- 
dinances, are the means he makes use of in 
conveying it; —Curist, and Curist alone, is 
the meritorious and procuring cause. Thus 
you see, there isan undeniable distinction, be- 
tween the way, in which Gop, as a sovereign, 
chooses to confer;—and the procuring cause, 
'for which. And if the saint, who obtains fresh 
| supplies of grace in this way, hath no cause, 
/and will never find cause, to boast of his having 
| deserved, or moved Gop to it, by his prayers; 
| much less will the poor sinner, whose attend- 
| ance upon the means of grace, is so much more 
‘imperfect. ‘Boasting is therefore wholly exclud. 
1 ** eg.” 

Ir we consider matters strictly, we shall find 
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that our diligence to eternity, is not a sufficient 
payment for a morsel of bread.—The smallest 
mercy of Gop cannot be repaid by an eternity 
of our little services—much less can the un- 
speakable blessing of a new heart—a blessing, 
that extends its happy influence thro’ perpetual 
ages! I say, much less can this be purchased, 
by @ poor worm’s listening, or praying, or cry- 
ing. What! hath it ever entered the heart of a 
rational man, to suppose, that a few sighs, a 
few tears, a few moment’s attendance to the 
proposals of the gospel, isa price to purchase a 
forfeited happy eternity? Gop therefore being 
under no obligation to our merit, even after we 
have done all, need not bestow his grace: And 
this scheme represents him as sovereign in his 
gifts, as sovereignty itself; or as the opposers 
of our doctrine can wish. You can conceive of 
nothing more sovereign and free, than that 
which is bestowed without any foundation of 
merit in the subject, but against merit. Itis 
necessary that we should attend in that way, 
but the necessity of our so attending, doth not 
argue any desert in it, or that Gop is brought 
under any obligation; it only argues that Gop 
is sovereign in choosing the way of his bestow- 
ment, and even when we attend in that way, he 
is sovereign in bestowing, or not bestowing, as 
he pleases. 


WE therefore cannot see any cause our op- 
ponents have to cry out against the doctrine, as 
tending to lead sinners to expect justification 
in part, by their striving, and to leave only 


part of their justification to Curist. In this 
argument we have nothing to do with justifica- 
tion; and so much as to bring it in, by way of ob- 
jection, is a gross impertinency, and only cal- 
culated to blind the.unwary. Justification can 
only be founded on merit; and in this affair, 
we plead for no merit at all; we insist there is 
none. 

Ir is true, the sinner, who is thus active, is 
less guilty than he who lives in rebellious con- 
tempt. But a bare absence of guilt—my being 
not so wicked for instance, as Beelzebub, is no 
reason Gop should bestow peculiar favours on 
me; it is no positive merit, but only a reason 
why I should not be punished equal to another. 

UT, say our opposers—‘‘ Suppose the man 
who hath thus attended and sought for mercy, 
to meet with his miserable friend in eternity, 
who had neglected thus to seek, and died in his 
sins; would he not have a right to accost him 
thus? ‘*O thou miserable wretch! why didst 
thou not strive as I did, and have obtained?” 
Hinting, that his seeking had in some degree 
deserved the favour. We answer—thro’ rich 
grace, the saints have a prospect of better judg- 
ments, than to be liable to the absurd mistake. 
The triumphant happy spirit, would necessarily 
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see, that altho’ he had attended in the way 
which his sovereign had made necessary to his 
salvation; yet his so attending (altho’ it ren- 
dered him, as far as it went, less guilty) had no 
procuring merit in it; and far from ascribing 
the praise to himself, his redeemer, who pro- 
cured the blessing, would be all his song. 

Onty reason with yourselves, and you will find 
find that the gloritied saint, who sits upon a 
throne of more exalted eminence, in the world 
above; willhave just as much reason to exult over 
his inferior friend, as the saint will have over the 
sinner.. For Gop is as sovereign, in the be- 
stowment of superior degrees of grace, in the 
use of means upon saints, as he is in giving 
grace to sinners at all. Our opponents cannot 
deny this, consistent with their own sentiments. 
And do you think that the most exalted spirit 
above, will have an opportunity to boast over 
the inferior? You need not alledge, that Gop 
hath bound himself by promise to his people, 
and therefore, there is a difference; they may 
strive and obtain more grace. Gop never acts, 
Gop never promises under the gospel, but upon 
the footing of equity and merit. If he hath 
promised, it is not upon the footing of desert 
in them, but only in Curist, and that in their 
attendance upon the means of his institution. 
The saint cannot deserve the mercy by his do- 
ings, more than the sinner. The favour con- 
ferred on him, is therefore as free grace, as that 
on the sinner; and if the sovereignty and free- 
dom of grace, is an argument against endeav- 
ouring to obtain it, it wars as much against the 
saint’s endeavours, as against those of the sin- 
ner. 

Tus we see, a proper attendance to the plain 
distinction between the way in which, and the 
meritorious cause, for which, entirely removes 
all the difficulty about boasting. 

Burt, you will say—‘‘ There is a wide differ- 
ence; the saint can do actions that are spiritu- 
ally good; the sinner cannot, for he is repre- 
sented as spiritually dead. We answer, this 
does not at all alter the case, as to the sover- 
eignty of Gop’s bestowment, unless it be sup- 
co that the spirituality of these actions do 
really merit such a bestowment; but this our 
opponents cannot allow, upon their own prin- 
ciples. And if their spiritual actions do not 
justify, or merit, they are as much the subjects 
of pure mercy as thesinner. This brings us to 
our 

Fourts proposition, which is, ‘‘'Tho’ the un- 
converted can do nothing that is spiritually 
good, yet they can do what is materially good; 
nor is this distinction vain. The matter and 
the form of duty are most obviously distinct. 
Praying is the matter of a duty—with faith, is 
the form of it. Hearing is the matter of a duty 
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—with love, is the form; doing alms, is the mat-! dinary and miraculous way, is as absurd as to 
ter, from a principle of divine charity, is the! hope that he will change the course of nature. 
form. Where these good dispositions are want- What if he hath done it in a few instances? so 
ing, the form of the duty is bad—tho’ the per- | he hath also caused the sun to stand still, but 
former is nevertheless not so guilty, as he who /| is it to be expected that he will always do so? 
neglects matter and form both. Now the sin-' and especially that he will make thee a signal 
ner can pray, he can hear, he can do alms, he! instance, when thon presuming on that, dost 


ean do things materially goad, tho’ not form- | 
ally so.. The performance of these duties, as a | 
natural man can perform them, is the way in 
which Gop usually confers his Grace, for 
Curist’s sake, altlio’ they do not merit it; and 
such performance leaves him less guilty, than 
if he did not perform them at all. The one is 
only an improper compliance, the other an open 
affronting denial. If this is not a truth, then 
you can make no difference, as to guilt, between 
the most profligate, and him who is only out- 
wardly moral. "Tis as absurd therefore, as it is | 
shocking, that some oppose the use of any | 
means, by men in their natural estate, under 
the notion that they only render themselves 


make it a foundation to abuse him? 

Burt above all, methinks there can be no idea 
more detestable to our rational nature, than 
that propagated by some,—viz. that the most 
presumptuons heaven-daring sinner, is in as 
fair a way to meet with Gop’s favour,as he who 
is seeking for grace as a natural man may seck. 
Nay,—say some, he is in a fairer way—for, 
‘** publicans and harlots should enter the king- 
**dom of heaven, sooner than the self-righteous 
‘* pharisees.” 

TxHosE publicans and harlots who came to our 
Lord and sought for his favour, it is true, were 
in a more likely way to obtain it, than those 
self conceited men, the whited sepulchres, who 





more guilty, than they would be without them. | denied him and despised the only Saviour of 
It is not only contrary to reason, and sides with | mankind: But to suppose that publicans and 
the cursed suggestions of the wicked heart, but | harlots in general, have a fairer prospect than 
opens a door to all licentiousness. | the moral seeker, not only contradicts all our 

Ossecrion, ‘‘ But will Gop ever reward du- | notions of Gov’s working on the heart, by the 
‘‘ ties sinfnlly performed?” It is not a reward | means and motives of the gospel, which cannot 
that we look for in the present case; it is not a|be in the case of him who never attends to 
reward that we would have sinners expect.|them, but it casts a most horrible reflection 
They are only to attend upon Gop in the way, upon the very nature of Gop, as if he were in- 
in which he ordinarily takes notice of sinners, | clined most to mercy, where the most abomin- 


hoping that sovereign pity will deign to light | 


on them, and confessing that they may with 
justice be abandoned after all. 

Oar fifth and last proposition is founded on 
the rest. viz. The man who carefully attends up- 
on the means of grace, and seeks for the renewing 
influences of the holy Spirit, hath all the encour- 
agement which fallen sinful creatures should dare 


to ask; but those who live in the avowed neglect of | 


the gospel have no encouragement at all. 

First, As for the former, he is encouraged 
from the gospel scheme. He knows that 
Curist hath died to make it possible for such 
to come to Gop: He knows that he hath pur- 


able guilt is, and therefore the more accursed 
our crimes, the nearer to heaven. O infernal 
blasphemy! upon this plan—go on ye profane! 
laugh at heaven, despise the terrors of Gop- 

blaspheme the awful name—exceed hell itself, 
and cause the dam’d to shudder at superior 
crimes! the more execrable,the more likely to be 
exalted. And ye infidels, ye atheists of every 
name! ye who most disbelieve and most con- 


| temn the gospel! ye have the fairest prospects 


of salvation by it. 

Ir is in vain that you attempt to excuse the 
blasphemous insinuation, by saying that it 
gives more glory to the grace of Gop. Is it 


chased the holy Spirit for that very purpose; | giving more glory to his grace to say, that it is 
he knows that faith comes by hearing, and that | readier to alight on a greater transgressor than 
Gop ordinarily bestows his grace by the instru- | on a small one? that the more guilty,the more fit 
mentality of these means, £e. Anil is not this | objects for his mercy? does this give a lovely idea 
a sufficient encouragement to make him attend | of the nature of the best of beings? we do not 
upon them? | deny that he can,and does make some examples 





Secondly, As to those who live in the avowed | 
neglect of the gospel, they have no encourage- 
ment to hope for grace at all. 

First, When they look at the general course 
of his proceeding, they cannot hope from that. 
As to the motives and means in the gospel; 
they withdraw themselves from them. An: to 
hope that Gop will convert them in an extraor- 


| Christ is able to save even them. 


of his grace among the most profligate, to shew 
the happy extent of his gospel; to shew that 
But to argue 
from hence that it is more agreeable to his 


‘nature, than to let his mercy fall upon smaller 


transgressors, is blasphemous and false; and 
even to say that he makes as many instances of 
grace, among the former as among the latter, is 
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also false. The least vicious have no claim to | 
his favour by that, as it is no virtue or real | 
merit in me, that Iam not so bad as the devil. | 
Yet to say that the most vicious are not farther | 
off from Gop, and of consequence that their | 
salvation is not more improbable, implies blas- | 
phemy. And if the gospel, my beloved brethren, 

gives you any such notion of Gon; if it renders 

the salvation of the greatest sinner only as| 
probable as that of the least: O be terrified! | 
the gospel encourages the presumptuous sinner, 
and you ought not to receive it: Reject then | 
that impious book, that gives so false an idea | 
of infinite perfection, and serves to poison the 
already poisoned souls of mankind. But rather 
blast the wretched pen, which would palm on 
inspiration, doctrines of which this is the plain 
consequence; and thus, under the guise of 
friendship, betray the cause, like Judas. 

Bur to sum up the whole. If Gop ordinarily 
bestows his grace, in the use and by the instru- 
mentality of certain means, and thereby hath 
rendered our attendance upon those means nec- 
essary; if our attendance upon those means, 
infers no obligation upon Gop by way of merit, 
but leaves him still sovereign in his bestow- 
ment ; If he who strives hath sufficient encour- 
agement, and he who does not hath none; What 
shall we conclude? what, but that it is reasona- 





able and warrantable to urge home the advise 
of my text upon sinners? strive to enter the 
straight gate. 

Secondly, A few objections remain to be an- 
swered. 

First, ‘‘ The essence of true religion, say some, 
‘*seems to consist, in an entire willingness to 


‘return to Gop thro’ Curist. Now it appears 
‘*absurd to suppose that a man can strive to 
‘make himself willing; for it is to be sup- 
‘*nosed that we are willing already when we 
‘* strive.” 

WE answer, common experience may contra- 
dict this, for who knows not, that often our 
rational judgment and cur practical judgment 
contradict each other? ‘‘ What I would that 
**do I not, and what I would not, that do I,” 
could an apostle say. In my depraved estate, 
I often find myself unwilling to do what my 
reason dictates. And when I am convinced that 
the ways of holiness are best in themselves, and 
lead to life;—when my conscience approves 
them, and yet I find my heart reluctant; may I 
not sit down and calmly strive to reason myself 
into a willingness? are not the people of Gop, 
often obliged to do this when they find reluct- 
ance within? why then may not the sinner use 
this means, and many others? and how know 
you that Gop will not render them effectual 
to that end? so that you see, we may be unwill- 
ing and yet strive. 

His. Mae. VII. 14. 
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II. Oxssection, ‘‘ the apostle gave no such 
‘* direction to the trembling jailer, who asked 
‘¢ what he should do to be saved.” 

WE find his reply is only, ‘‘ believe.” 

THe apostle answered according to the ques- 
tion, which proceeded from pagan ignorance of 
the terms of salvation. And such also should 
be our answer when a blind heathen is solicitous 
to know what is required of him, as a suspend- 
ing term of salvation. But if we are asked 


| what is the most probable way to have this faith 


implanted—the question is different, and we 
must answer as in our text. 

Ill. ‘Bur is not this setting up a new law 
‘‘of works?” yes, if we made our doings the 
procuring cause for which, or the means of our 
justification: But when we exclude them from 
having the least share in it, and only admit them 
as the most probable way to get faith, we are 
not afraid of this imputation. 

IV. Bor it is objected, in the fourth place, 
that ‘‘sinners are already so prone to depend 
‘*upon these attempts, to recommend them to 
‘*Gop, that it is dangerous to direct them.” 
And if they are prone to turn good into evil, 
shall we not therefore insist upon their duty? all 
that can follow from this argument is, that we 
should be extremely careful to shew them, that 
no dependence is to be placed upon any thing 
but Curist for justification. 

Vv. ‘*Wuo then maketh us to differ? if the 
‘* first step towards this is our own, may we not 
‘* claim a share in the event?” no more than 
the lifeless impotent tool of the carver, can 
claim a share in the excellency of a fine perform- 
ance in carving. If the preacher can claim no 
share in the conversion of that soul, which 
without the energy of the divine Spirit, had 
remained in the chains of sin, sure the hearer 
must be silent. Supposing I laboured under a 
dangerous disease, and by the order of my phy- 
sician, it became necessary that I should wait 
upon him in a certain place; suppose me, in 
effect, cured by his prescriptions,—should I not 
be laugh’d at, if I assum’d to myself any praise 
of the cure, because I had complied with that 
order? Hearer apply it. 

VI. As to those objections brought against 
us by a certain sophistical and splenetick pen, 
(with which popularity seems to be the greatest 
crime) drawn from the popularity of this doc- 
trine ; they are insufficient and false. 

1. InsvuFFIcrENT, inasmuch as altho’ we con- 
fess that many of the distinguishing doctrines 
of the gospel are disgusting to the carnal mind, 
yet we cannot thence infer, that every doctrine 
which is not so, is not a Christian doctrine. 
For many of the doctrines of Christianity are 
so self-evident and really pleasing to the rational 
mind, that they do not disgust even the wicked ; 
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And the case = — pote where -— a 
pagan emperor desired of an august assembly, 
that the i Jesus should be.enrolled among 
their gods, on account of some of his doctrines. 
But the objection to our, plan is, 

2. Fause. It is far from pleasing the carnal 
taste. The carnal mind ever hates the divine 
sovereignty. And we represent the Deity, jirst, 
sovereign in designing to bestow grace at all ; 
secondly, sovereign in his conditions; thirdly, 
sovereign in his choice of the way or manner in 
which sinners must attend; and at last he is 
sovereign in bestowing or not bestowing at all, 
even after we strive to obtain it. And this idea 
of the divine sovereignty is at least as mortifying 
to the carnal mind, as that opinion of our oppo- 
nents, who represent the most base of mankind, 
as near to heaven as the moral seeker after 
divine Let none of us therefore my 
brethren, give into that specious trap,* and 
suppose that because the promulgator of such 
pernicious doctrines meets with deserved con- 
tempt, they therefore must be genuine Christi- 
anity. 

Our discourse concludes, with a few remarks 
upon the pernicious tendency of the doctrine 
we oppose ; and witha short application to such 
as our text is addressed to in particular. 

1. Te doctrine we oppose, in the first place, 
tends to give an unlovely idea of the nature of 
Gop, as being egually inclined to have mercy 
upon the most abhorr’d, as upon the least so. 
And here, be not afraid that it can be replied, 
that we represent the sovereign majesty, as 
actuated by a view of real merit in the least 
vicious, which is not in him who is more so. We 
have already observed, and it is evident to com- 
mon sense, that my not being so wicked, is no 
positive claim to peculiar favours. An absence 
of guilt can only procure an absence of punish- 
ment, but not positive blessings. 

2. Te contrary doctrine represents all the 
means which are used with sinners, under the 
gospel, as useless; and thus all those calls, those 
motives, those tender arguments, addressed to 


sinners; arguments in which all the bowels of | 


heaven seem to sound, are to be esteem’d as 
useless lumber. For unless they are to be 
attended to, of what use are they? if they are 
necessary and useful, must it not be the duty of 
sinners to attend to them? and if so, what isthe 
guilt of those who would prevail with sinners to 
contemn their duty and to omit, alas! what 
they are too much inclined to omit already ! 

8. Burt, what is most shocking—they who 
would discourage the strivings of the uncon- 
verted, only join with the reluctant wicked 


*I fom ee that that argument, from the unpopu- 
the joctrine, has had much influence upoR Nome 


arity of 
unguarded tho’ weil designing persons 
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heart,—and join with the enemy of Gop and 
man, to encourage a continuance in sin. It is 
well known, that the carnal heart is only to be 
worked upon by motives of profit and fear, that 
are present. If therefore their present pros- 
pects, as to the favour of Gop, are wholly the 
same, whether they serve their abandoned lusts 
to the utmost, or not; whether they seek for 
divine mercy in the abstinence from gross sins, or 
wholly give themselves up to wickedness ; then, 
what single motive have we to restrain them ? 
It is vain to tell them, that they will be more 
miserable hereafter—Hereafter never affects 
them as the present—They are void of that 
faith, which is the evidence of things not seen ; 
and unless they have a prospect of some present 
advantage, they will not abstain. ‘* We can but 
‘*be damn’d,” say they, “then let us fill up our 
‘* measure, since it is as probable that in this 
‘*way we shall meet with favour as in any 
‘‘other.” This is the conclusion the wicked 
are apt to draw, in spite of all our endeavours to 
the contrary; this is the excuse they plead— 
and methinks there is little need to confirm it. 
We dare appeal to every wicked heart here 
present, and it must confess, that it frequently 
brings our opponent’s doctrine as a plea for its 
licentiousness ; and we now call to witness the 
effects—the sad and horrible effects, which have 
followed where ever the fatal doctrine hath 
been preached. ‘‘Only let it be proclaimed 
‘*from this desk, that the most vicious are in as 
‘* likely a way to obtain divine grace, as he who 
‘*is seeking it in a moral life.” And you will 
directly hear it in the mouth of every impious 
debauchee, as a justifying argument : The secure 
sinner makes it a reason for his carelessness, 
and contempt of every ordinance: The duties 
of the family and the closet are neglected ; and 
those who have been baptised, lead the life of 
pagans. Well did you collect your household 
ehurches, ye faithful servants of the most- 
high! well did you warn your soas and daugh- 
ters to turn a deaf ear to the preacher, and to 
avoid the fatal rock.* 

O! my beloved brethren, it is painful to see 
the consequences which have followed, and 
which must follow in places,’ where the infernal 
scheme hath been broached. And 

IV. Waar think you can be the design of a 
man, who takes unwearied pains to propagate 
it? Can it be to benefit mankind, by preach- 
ing the gospel in purity? No—his very scheme 
tends to discourage those who have the greatest 
necessity for it, from attending upon it. Can 
it be to mend the morals of mankind? No—for 
the worst, according to him, in a natural state, 


* We have understood, that some worthy persons have 
found themselves obliged upon hearing sueh doctrines, to 
call their families together, and warn them against it. 
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have as fair a prospect of the mercy of Gop, as 
the best. Can it be to recommend the ministry 
of the gospel? +No—all those, who have ever 
spoken or written before his important Selj, are 
in errors—and it would seem, the whole minis- 
ty, a needless article. Can it be to recommend 
the gospel itself? No—if it represents the 
Deity, as by nature more inelined, or even 
equally inclined, to iake favourable notice of 
the more vicious, as of the less so; if it encour- 
ages to continue in sin, by affording only as 
good a prospect to the most profane as to the 

what better plea, what stronger argument 
must the deist wish for against Christianity ? 
In short, sirs—The searcher of hearts knows 
what is the design of a man—but it becomes 
us to be aware, to be very suspicious of every 
one, and of every thing that in its own nature 
tends to overset that gospel, on which are found- 
ed all our hopes. 

Let me conclude by earnestly entreating the 
secure and careless, that they will not suffer 
themselves to be deceived, either by the sug- 
gestions of a wicked heart, by the enemy of 
Gop and man; or even by this—what shall I 
name it? infernal machination. Ye who are in 


the broad road to destruction, who are unwill- 
ing to struggle in the narrow paths of virtue 
and life? O reflect—where do those gay and 


sprightly ways conduct you? Doth not eternal 
death hold his domain before you? Why, for 
a few moments’ guilty pleasure would you 
abandon yourself to eternal pains? The gay 
mob, it is true, is with you; but why should 
that encourage you? O learn to look upon 
them only as oxen, who tho’ trimmed with gar- 
lands, and playing down an easy passage, are 
devoted to slaughter. 

Tue Saviour of mankind, hath opened a safe 
retreat from death. The Saviour of mankind, 
out of disinterested compassion, invites you to 
strive to enter the straight gate. Your souls, 
your eternity join in the important demand; 
and all that should influence a rational being, 
urges home the proposal. In this itis true, 
you will be opposed by the world, with all its 
scorn and malice, the flesh with all its corrupt 
inclinations, and by the devil, with every art, 
his long practised cunning can invent; and 
therefore, striving, struggling, nay agonizing, will 
be necessary. That careless, indolent life will 
never do. But remember, a whole immortality 
—the love of Jehovah himself is the prize. 

Anp let it not discourage you, that Gop, and 
Gop alone, must be the great efficient. Were 
it to be performed by a man, or even by an 
angel, you would have some room for discour- 
agement; but infinite benevolence, the sternal 
fountain of goodness and grace, is he to who 
your suit is direeted. ag 


—_ 
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Let me therefore conclude with the apostle’s 
exhortation to this purpose. (Who by the by, 
uses our opponent’s arguments, to a direct con- 
trary purpose to their’s) “ Work out your sal- 
“vation with fear and trembling;” for why? 
“knowing that it is he who worketh in us to 
“will and to do,” and that it is of his own 
“good pleasure.” Amen! 


‘IL—THE NORTH-EASTERN BOUNDARY 


OF NEW JERSEY’—Continvep. 
IV.—A REVIEW OF THE QUESTION. 
By Henry B. Dawson. 


The question which has been so ably discus- 
sed in the columns of The Gazette, by the leara- 
ed Attorney-general of the State of New York 
and by the two distinguished historians, Mes- 
srs. BRODHEAD and WHITEHEAD, who followed 
him, is one which possesses great historical im- 
portance; indeed, no other subject than such 
an one could have arrested the attention and 
employed the pens of such a trio of disputants. 

The question was thus stated, originally, by 
General Cochrane: “THE WATERS BETWEEN 
“SratTen IsLAND AND NEW JERSEY, THE ‘ KILL 
“*van Couu,’ ‘THE SouND,’ AND ‘ RARITAN- 
“* Bay,’ OR BY WHATEVER OTHER BAPTISMAL 
“NAMES THEY OR THEIR PARTS MAY HAVE BEEN, 
‘“‘OR ARE NOW, DESIGNATED, TOGETHER WITH 
“ALL THE WATERS WHICH LAVE STATEN Is- 
“LAND SHORES, WERE, FROM THE PERIOD OF 
““THEIR DISCOVERY, KNOWN AND ACCEPTED, AND 
“SHOULD PROPERLY NOW BE CONSIDERED, THE 
‘* WATERS OF HUDSON’S-RIVER; ” and the affirm- 
ative arguments of the learned proponent were 
sustained by remarks and a letter from Mr. 
Brodhead; while all these were subsequently 
controverted, in an elaborate Review, by Mr. 
Whitehead. It is the purpose of this paper to 
notice the arguments and evidence which have 
been adduced by each of the gentlemen refer- 
red to; and, as far as may be possible, from 
those arguments and that evidence and from 
authorities which none of those who have gone 
before have employed, it is hoped that some 
further light may be thrown ona subject which 
has merited and received the notice of many of 
the leading minds of eur country, at different 
periods of her history. 

It is not pretended, even by the learned pro- 
ponent, that the question under discussion pos- 
sesses any Other than a historical significance, 
unless it shall be incidentally; and it is not 
proposed, by this paper—as it was not by him— 
to disturb the peaceful relations of the twe 
States, on this subject, as they were settled by the 
inter-State Treaty of 1834. It is not considered 
improper, however, to gather wisdom from any 


’ 
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of the lessons of the Past; and the dignity of 
History may not be improperly asserted and 
maintained, and her importance in the disposi- 
tion of great questions of State may find a sat- 
isfactory illustration, it is hoped, even in so in- 
formal a discussion as this. 

It will be seen from thé argument and au- 
thorities of General Cochrane, that he main- 
tained that “the Bay” is the proper term for 
what is now generally known as “the lower 
“ Bay;” that the Hudson-river, after receiving 
the waters of the East-river and forming “ the 
“harbor,” discharges its waters through two 
mouths, which are separated by Staten Island, 
into “ the Bay ;”” and that, in consequence, the 
local names of “ Kill van Coll,” “the Kills,” 
“The Sound,” “ Raritan-bay,” etc., which have 
been applied to the westernmost of these 
mouths, possess no primary significance in the 
relations between the two States. 

The effect of this argument, if it shall be 
sustained by the evidence, will be to guarantee 
to the State of New York, historically, her an- 
cient possession of Staten Island; to deny the 
historical propriety of the cession of a portion 
of the waters of New York to New Jersey, 
which was effected by the Treaty of 1834; and 
to define, more distinctly, the character of other 
portions of those waters, not included in the 
Articles of the Treaty referred to, as well as the 
respective rights of each of the States of New 
York and New Jersey, therein, and in every 
part thereof. 

Mr. Brodhead, in his remarks before the 
New York Historical Society and in his letter 
to Mr. Whitehead, has sustained the proposi- 
tion of General Cochrane, both by authorities 
and by argument; and the weight of his con- 
currence in General Cochrane’s views adds 
materially to the importance of this discussion. 

Mr. Whitehead, on tLe contrary, denies both 
the premises of General Cochrane and his 
conclusions. He admits that “the earliest 
“ geographers, on their earliest maps, leave it” 
[the lower Bay] “ unnamed, as being simply an 
“arm or portion of the Atlantic Ocean ;” but he 
denies that it is. proper to consider it as “the 
“Bay” or “the great Bay” of history: he de- 
nies, also, that the waters which separate Stat- 
en Island from the main land of New Jersey 
either have been or can be considered, properly, 
as one of the channels of the Hudson-river ; and 
that the local names of the waters last referred 
to, such as “ Kill van Coll,” “‘ The Kills,” The 
“ Sound,” and “ Raritan-bay,” have no more than 
a local and limited significance. He contends, 
on the contrary, that the waters which separate 
Staten Island from the main-land are the waters 
of the Raritan, and Passaic, and Hackensack- 
rivers, and that they. have no relation to the 
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Hudson; that the waters of the latter are dis- 
charged into “the Bay” or harbor of New 
York; and that the only outlet to the ocean, of 
the waters of “ the Bay ”—into which the Hud- 
son, the East, the Passaic, and the Hackensack- 
rivers are supposed to flow—is the strait which 
is known to us as “ the Narrows.” 

The effect of this argument, if it shall be 
sustained by the evidence, will be to confine the 
mouth of the Hudson, historically, to a line ex- 
tending from the Battery, in the city of New 
York, to the Jersey shore, probably at Powles’- 
Hook; to consider the harbor of New York as 
“the Bay” of History, with its outlet at “ the 
“Narrows,” so-called; to transfer Staten Is- 
land, historically, to, New Jersey; to establish, 
historically, the claim of New Jersey to the en- 
tire waters of “the Kill van Coll,” “ the Sound,” 
and “ Raritan Bay ;” and to deny the historical 
propriety of what may then be considered a 
surrender by that State to New York, in the 
Treaty of 1834, of Staten Island and of the east- 
ernmost one-half of the waters which sepurate 
that island from the main-land of New Jersey. 

There are several other subjects of little rela- 
tive importance, which have been introduced 
by the parties who have principally participated 
in this discussion ; but they are not of sufficient 
weight to withdraw, from the main questions, 
the careful attention of the reader--indeed they 
tend rather to confuse than assist the intelli- 
gent student,in his laborious search for the 
truth of the matter. These, therefore, will re- 
main either unnoticed in this paper, or, if any 
attention shall be paid to them, they will be 
alluded to, in passing, in the course of the dis- 
cussion of other and graver subjects. 

It will have been seen, also, that both the 
leading parties in this discussion appear to rely 
greatly on the terms of the Grant by the King 
to the Duke of York, dated March 12, 1664; on 
those of the Lease by the Duke to Lord John 
Berkeley and Sir George Carteret, dated June 
23, 1664; and on those of the Release to Ber- 
keley and Carteret, which was executed by the 
Duke, on the twenty-fourth of June, of the 
same year. 

It cannot be denied that these several instru- 
ments are interesting as well as useful; but it 
is not so elear that they possess any other im- 
portance in this discussion than that which at- 
taches to them, as illustrative of the meaning of 
those which are greatly more important. They 
will be regarded in this paper, therefore, rather 
in the useful but less important character of 
merely illustrative documents; while the more 
authoritative testimony of other instruments 
will be appealed to, for the foundation of the 
remarks which shall now be offered on the sub- 
ject. 
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The reason for this rejection of the Charter 
of March 12, 1664, and of the Duke’s Lease 
and Release of June 23 and 24, of the same 
year, as leading authorities in this discussion, 
may be very briefly stated. They are these : 


Frrst: There are very grave doubts of the | 
validity, under the established and recognized | 
law of England, of that Grant which assumed | 


to convey an estate which was not only claimed 
by a foreign power with which England was 
then at peace, but one which was actually in 
the undisturbed possession of that friendly 
power, at the date of the Grant, and for many 
months after the execution and delivery of that 
instrument to the Duke of York. 

Seconp: Whatever legal rights the Duke or 
his Grantees, Berkeley and Carteret, may have 
secured in the territories or waters in question, 
by virtue of the King’s Grant of March 12, 
1664, and the Duke’s Lease and Release of June 
23 and 24, of the same year, they were wholly 
annihilated by the re-conquest aud subsequent 
occupation of that teritory and those waters, 
by the Dutch, under Commanders Binckes and 
Evertsen, in 1678; and any rights which either 
the Duke of York, or Lord John Berkeley, or 
Sir George Carteret possessed therein, after the 
restoration of the same to the English, and the 
actual occupation thereof, by the latter, under 
Major Edmund Andros, were derived, soLELy, 
from the Royal Charter to the Duke, dated 
June 29, 1674, and from the Duke’s Lease and 
Release to Sir George Carteret, in severalty, 
dated July 28 and 29, 1674, and from no other 
source whatever. 

For these reasons, among others, the ¢o-call- 
ed Charter, and Lease, and Release, of 1664 are 
not considered valid, for the determination of 
contested rights which have wholly accrued 
since the days of the dates of the Charter, and 
Lease, and Release, of 1674; although the for- 
mer may, properly, be employed to illustrate 
the meaning of specific terms employed in the 
latter, whenever they will admit of any such 
illustration. 

The preliminary questions which have arisen 
in this discussion having been thus‘disposed of, 
the subject which was proposed by General 
Cochrane, in its most simple form, presents it- 
self for our consideration—to the territory of 
which State, New York or New Jersey, do the 
waters which separate Staten Island from the 
main, historically belong ? 

It is matter of History, and, therefore, needs 
no proof, that the waters in question as well as 
the adjacent sheres of Staten Island and New 
Jersey were portions of the territory of the 
Colony of New Netherland, which was seized, 
in 1664, by the English under Colonel Nicolls ; 
that, with’ that Colony, they were recaptured, 
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| agreeably to the Law of Nations, in 1673, by 
| the Dutch under Commanders Binckes and 
| Evertsen ; that, in the following year, agreeably 
to the terms of the Treaty of Westminster, they 
| were restored to the King of Great Britain 
from whom they had been captured; and that 
the latter was thereby vested with all the rights 
of Proprietary as well as of Sovereignty, over 
every part and parcel of them. 

It is matter of History, also, that, on the 
twenty-ninth of June, 1674, “for divers good 
“*@auses and Considerations, of his special 
“Grace, certain Knowledge, and meer Mo- 
“tion,” the King of Great Britain, in whom 
the title was then vested, granted divers lands 
and waters, among which were those in ques- 
tion, to his brother, James, Duke of York and 
Albany :—(Letters Patents to the Duke of York ; 
Recorded November 4, 1674,— Grants, Concessions, 
and Original Constitutions of the Province of 
New Jersey, by A. Leaming and J. Spicer, 41 
45 ;)—that, on the twenty-eighth of July, 1674, 
for a valid consideration, the Duke of York, in 
whom the title was then legally vested, leased 
to Sir George Carteret a certain “Tract of 
“Land,” being a portion of those which had 
been granted to him, by the King, in the pre- 
ceding month, conditioned for the payment of 
a certain specified rental ; (Recital of the Duke’s 
Release, July 29, 1674-Leaming and Spicer, 48 ;)- 
that, by virtue of that Lease, Sir George Carteret 
took immediate and “ actual Possession of the 
“ said Tract of Land and Premises ” referred to 
therein,—(Release by the Duke, July 29, 1674;) 
—that, on the following day, (July 29, 1674,) 
the Duke executed, agreeably to the Statute, a 
Release to Sir George Carteret, of the “ Tract 
“of Land” referred to in the Lease to which 
reference has been made—( Release by the Duke of 
York, July 29th, 1674.—Leaming and Spicer, 46 
—48,)-commissioned a “ Governor and Councel- 
“lors,” for the administration of a Government 
therein,—( Commission from Sir George Ourteret, 
to Philip Carteret, etc., July 31, 1674—Leaming 
and Spicer, 58-60 ;)—and issued certain “‘‘ Di- 
“*¢ »eetions, Instructions, and Orders’ * * to be 
“observed by the Governor, and Council, and 
“Inhabitants of the said Province ;”—(Diree- 
tions, etc., July 31, 1674—Leaming and Spicer, 
50-57 ;) and that there remained to the Duke 
all others of the Lands and Waters, and, with- 
out any diminution whatever, every other Right 
and Property which had been conveyed to him 
by the King, in the Letters Patents, to which 
reference has been made. 

It will be seen, also, by reference to the Let- 
ters Patents of the King to the Duke, that 
separate from, and in addition to, the conveyance 
to the latter of the ‘“ Lands, Islands, Soils, 
“Rivers, Harbours, Mines, Minerals, Quarriesg 
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** Woods, Marshes, Waters, Lakes, Fishings, 
“ Hawking, Hunting and Fowling; and all 
“other Royalty’s, Profits, Commodities and 
** Hereditaments to the said several Islands, 
‘*Lands and Premises belonging and apper- 
*‘ taining,” which were contained therein, the 
King “‘ further ” gave and granted unto the Duke 
of York, ‘‘ full and absolute Power and Author- 
‘ity to correct, punish, pardon, govern and 
**rule all such the Subjects of us, our Heirs 
“and Successors, or any other Person or Per- 
**sons, as shall from time to time adventure 
‘*themselves into any of the Parts or Places 
‘*aforesaid, or that shall or do at any time 
‘hereafter inhabit within the same, according 
**to such Laws, Orders, Ordinances, Directions 
‘* and Instructions as by our said dearest Bro- 
‘* ther, or his Assigns, shall be established,” etc. 
—in short, that the Duke was vested with sub- 
royal authority therein, subject only to the 
provisions of the Laws of Great Britain and 
to the right of Appeal to the King ;—(Letters 
Patents to the Duke, June 29th, 1674—Leam- 
ing and Spicer, 41-43 ;)—no portion of which 
prerogatives, affecting the Realities of the 
territory, was conveyed or delegated by him to 
Sir George Carteret, in the Lease and Release 
of ‘the said Tract of Land and Premises” to 
which reference has been made, nor in any 
other Instrument of Conveyance or Delegation, 
either at that time or at any subsequent period. 
— (Compare the Release to Sir George Carteret, 
dated July 29th, 1674, with the Letters Patents 
to the Duke of York, June 29th, 1674.) 

By reference to the Lease and Release by the 
Duke of York to Sir George Carteret, which is 
the original source of the title of the latter and 
of his representatives, in and to the “ Tract of 
** Land and Premises” which were known, sub- 
sequently, as East-Jersey, and to its Appurten- 
ances, it will be seen that the Duke Released 
and Conveyed ‘‘unto the said Sir George 
‘* Carteret, his Heirs and Assigns for ever, all 
‘*that Tract of Land adjacent to New-England, 
‘‘and lying and being to the Westward of 
‘* Long-Island and Manhitas Island, and bound- 
‘“‘ed on the East part by the main Sea, and 
‘* part by Hudson’s-River, and extends South- 
‘‘ward * * * * which said Tract of Land 
‘is hereafter to be called by the name or 
‘* Names of New-Caserea or New-Jersey: And 
‘*also all Rivers, Mines, Mineralls, Woods, 
‘*Fishings, Hawking, Hunting, and Fowling, 
‘*and all Royalties, Proffits, Commodities, and 
‘* Hereditaments whatsoever, to the said Lands 
‘*and Premises belonging or appertaining with 

‘their and every of their Appurtenances, in as 
‘*full and ample manner asthe same is granted 
**unto the said James Duke of York by the be- 
‘*fore recited Letters Patents; and all the 
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‘Estate, Right, Title, Interest, Benefit, Advan- 
‘**tage, Claim and Demand of the said James 
‘“ Duke of York, of in and to the said Lands 
‘*and Premises, or any Part or Parcel thereof, 
‘*and the Reversion and Reversions, Remain- 
‘*der and Remainders thereof ;” and nothing 
more.—(Release to Sir George Carteret, July 
29th, 1674.) None of the “Islands,” nor 
“ Soils,” nor ‘‘ Harbours,” nor ‘* Waters,” nor 
‘* Marshes,” which had been conveyed to the 
Duke, in the King’s Letters Patents, were thus 
conveyed by the former to Sir George Carteret ; 
nor were any of the ‘‘ Rivers,” nor ‘‘ Fishings,” 
etc., thus conveyed, except those ‘‘to the said 
‘* Lands and Premises ” [described in the Release] 
“belonging or appertaining.”—(Compare the 
King’s Letters Patents with the Duke’s Release.) 
The ‘‘ Tract of Land and Premises” which 
were thus conveyed to Sir George Carteret, 
therefore, and the ‘‘ Rivers belonging or apper- 
‘taining thereto,” were and are, historically, 
all that then formed, or now form, the Province 
or State of East-Jersey ; and whatever tracts of 
land and whatever rivers ‘“ belonging or apper- 
‘* taining thereto,” which were not thus Releas- 
ed, and all the Islands, Soils, Harbours, Wa- 
ters, and Marshes which were between Connec- 
ticut-river, on the East, and Delaware-river, on 
the West,—whether within or without the lim- 
its of East-Jersey—‘‘ together with the River 
‘* called Hudson’s-river” and the several prerog- 
atives of sovereignty which had been separately 
and specifically conveyed to the Duke, by the 
King—(Zetters Patents, June 29th, 1674)—re- 
mained with the Duke, entirely unimpaired. 
Whether or not the waters which separate 
Staten Island from the main were then consid- 
ered, or are now to be considered, historically, 
waters of Hudson’s-river—which was the only 
question proposed by General Cochrane—may 
be ascertained from the terms of the Duke's 
Release to Sir George Carteret, as illustrated 
by the standard geographical authorities of the 
day and by the snbsequent action of both the 
Grantor and Grantee, in the premises ; while, 
from the terms of the same Release, compared 
with those of the Letters Patents and the sub- 
sequent action of both the Grantor and Gran- 
tee, in the premises, may be most accurately 
ascertained, SrconpLy, whether, in wiiatever 
character those waters were then considered, 
they were really conveyed or intended to be 
conveyed, by the Duke to Sir George Carteret, 
and thenceforth became part and parcel of East 
Jersey,—a question which seems to have re- 
ceived the earnest attention of both General 
Cochrane and Mr. Whitehead—and, Turrp.y, 
whether those waters and the adjacent Islands 
and Marshes, on either side of the stream, in 
whatever character those weteis were then con- 
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sidered, or may now be considered, were re- 


tained by the Duke of York, as part of his Col- 
onial possessions, and are still to be considered, 
historically, Waters and lands of the State of 
New York. 

It has been seen that the title to the waters 


in question, as well as that to the adjacent | 


shores, was vested in the Duke of York, by the 
King’s Letters Patents, on the twenty-ninth of 
June, 1674; and that on the twenty-ninth of 
July, in the same year, the former conveyed to 
Sir George Carteret, by Release, certain speci- 
fied portions of the estate which had been 
granted to him by the King, retaining to him- 
self, with title unimpaired, all those waters and 
all those lands, thus granted to him, which he 
did not then specifically convey to Sir George 
Carteret, by the Release referred to. 


It has been seen, also, that among the waters | 


thus retained by the Duke, without encum- 
brance of any kind, were those of Hudson’s- 
river; and the first question which presents 
itself is, were the waters in question, on the 
twenty-ninth of July, 1674, treated in the Re- 
lease by the Duke of York to Sir George Car- 
teret, and should they now be treated, histori- 
cally, as waters of Hudson’s-river ? 

It will be seen by the terms of the Duke’s 


Release, that none of the ‘‘ Islands” which he | 


had received from the King, a month before, 


were conveyed by him to Sir George Carteret— | 
(Compare the Duke’s Release with the King’s | 
Letters Patents,)—and, consequentty, that Staten | 
Island, both in law and in fact, remained a por- | 
tion of the Duke’s Colony of New: York ; and | 


that the boundary between the two Provinces 


of New York and New Jersey was then drawn to | 


the westward of that Island, where ‘‘ the Kills” 
and ‘‘the Sound” are, rather than to the east- 
ward of it, where ‘‘ the Narrows” are, as some 
have supposed and maintained. 


It will be seen, also, that the Duke’s Release | 


described ‘‘ the Tract of Land and Premises” 


conveyed to Sir George Carteret, as ‘‘ bounded | 


‘*on the East part by the main Sea, and Part by 
‘* Hudson’s River ; ”°—(Jelease to Sir George Car- 
teret, July 29, 1674—Leaming & Spicer, 47 ;)— 
that no intervening waters or lands, between 
“the main Sea” and ‘‘ Hudson’s River,” were 
named or referred to; and that, consequently, 
either “the main Sea” or ‘‘Hudson’s River,” 
or portions of each, were then considered, both 
by the Grantor and Grantee, as flowing be- 
tween Staten Island, wHich-rHE DUKE RETAINED, 


and ‘‘the Tract of Land and Premises,” ‘‘to | 


** be called by the Name or Names of New-Case- 
‘rea or New-Jersey,” WHICH HE CONVEYED to 
Sir George Carteret. 

It is proper, in this place, to notice the fact 
that M:. Whitehead, following the example of 


many honored predecessors, has insisted that 
tne waters which separate Staten Island from 
the main, are, in fact, the waters of the Hack- 
ensack, Passaic, and Raritan-rivers, rather than 
those of the Hudson; that not a drop of the 
| waters ef the latter passes to the westward of 
Staten Island, to the sea; and that, in conse-., 
quence, the waters in question have not been, 
nor are they now, in fact, waters of Hudson’s- 
river.—(Review, Number IV., ante.) 

It is not the purpose of this paper to dispute 
these statements: it is rather its province to 
admit what is true and to resist that which is 
Jalse ; but the question is not as to the physical 
facts concerning those waters, but, solely, the 
historical character which belongs to them. 

In 1769, when the Commissioners of New 
York for determining the Northern line of New 
Jersey insisted on a line which, if extended, 
would have run from the head of Connecticut- 
river to the head of Delaware Bay, the Com- 
missioners of New Jersey, (Messrs. Stevens, 
Parker, and Ratherford,) submitted, in opposi- 
tion to the proposed line, that ‘‘ Whatever may 
| ‘* be the strict Rule of Law in the Construction 
‘*of Deeds and Grants, in Cases where it may 
| ** well be presumed both the Grantor and 
‘*Grantee have all the means of being well ac- 
‘*quainted with the Premisses to be granted, 
‘* yet in the present Case where the whole Coun- 
“try was at the Time of the Grant of King 
‘*Charles the Second to the Duke in the pos- 
‘session of the Dutch, and the interior Part 
“of it, then but little known to the King 
“or his Subjects; it is humbly conceived that 
‘* however uncertain or undeterminate the express 
** Words of such Grant as TO I1’s EXTENT may 
‘* be, THE PRINCIPLES OF JUSTICE REQUIRE, THAT 
‘‘oHE INTENT AND MEANING OF THE PARTIES 
‘*SHOULD BE THE GOVERNING RULE OF CoN- 
‘‘srrucTion. In the Grants of many of the 
**QColonies on the Continent,” they add, ‘‘ there 
‘* will be found cither an uncertainty, or an in- 
‘* terfering with respect to their Bounds and » x- 
| ** tent, and yet they have always been adjusted 

‘*upon the Principle of the INTENTION OF THE 
**Grants :"—(MS. Brief of the Claims of the 
| Province of New Jersey, September 28, 1769— 
pages 45, 46—WV. J. Boundary Papers, ii. New 
| York Historical Society.)—They also cited, in 
| support of that very just view, the precedent of 
|** the Proprietors of the Patents of Minisink 
‘*and Wawayanda,” [who] ‘* upon a late Occa- 
*‘ sion insisted that considering the Antiquity of 
“the Grant to the Duke of York, it ought 
| ** reasonably to be supposed that its true Bound- 





.— aries were better understood at OR SHORTLY AF- 

| ‘*7eR THE TIME OF ITS DATE THAN A't THIS Day.” 

| . € 
—(ibid, page 53.) 


See, also, pages 38, 39, of 
the same MS. Brief, for further illustrations of 
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the views of the Commissioners from New Jer- 
sey, on this cubject. 

This view of the principles which, in 1769, 
‘*should be the governing Rule of Construc- 
‘*tion” of the terms of the Grant to Sir George 
Carteret, is equally true in 1865; and the New 
Jersey theory, at the former date, for the de- 
termination of her Northern line, cannot be 
reasonably disregarded by her advocates, to- 
day, while discussing the question of her Hast- 
ern line,—whether the waters of Hudson’s- 
river really pass to the westward or to the east- 
ward of Staten Island, or on neither of its 
shores, is, therefore, entirely immaterial in this 
discussion ; and What did the parties to the Re- 
lease understand was the case, when that instru- 
ment was executed? and What were their ‘ In- 
‘*tent and meaning,” while conveying and re- 
ceiving that ‘‘Tract of Land and Premises,” 
‘* which is hereafter to be called by the Name 
‘or Names of New-Ceserea or New-Jersey ?” 
are the only questions to be now determined. 

That there was no intervening boundary be- 
tween New York and New Jersey, between the 
mouth of ‘‘ Hudson’s River” and ‘‘the main 
‘*Sea,” according to the ‘* Intent and meaning of 
** the Parties” to the Release, is evident, fromthe 
entire absence of any allusion to any other line 
of boundary, on the Eastern border of New 
Jersey, than ‘‘the main Sea” and ‘‘ Hudson's 
‘* River,” as was before stated, as may be conclu- 
sively ascertained by a reference to the Release 
by the Duke to Sir George Carteret: the exact 
spot where ‘‘the main Sea” was joined by the 
waters of ‘‘ Hudson’s River,” in the Intent of 
the parties to that Release, will be seen here- 
after. 

This fact is evident, also, in the current opin- 
ions of the day, as expressed by standard Geo- 
graphers of that period; and from the same 
authoritative evidence, what was THEN understood 
by the term ‘* Hudson’s River,” may, also, be 
accurately ascertained. 

Three years before the execution of the Re- 
lease in question, (1671) John Ogilby, at that 
time the Royal Cosmographer, had published 
in London, under the patronage of the King, a 
splendid folio volume, descriptive of America, 
which was doubtless the standard authority at 
the time of the conveyance of ‘‘ The Tract of 
‘*Land and Premises” to Sir George Carteret. 
Speaking of the rivers of ‘‘New Netherland, 
‘*now call’d New York,” this official Cosmog- 
rapher thus alluded to the Hudson: ‘‘ The 
‘* Manhattans, or Great River, being the chief- 
‘*est, having with two wide Mouths wash’d the 
‘‘mighty Island Watouwaks, falls into the 
**Qcean. The Southern Mouth is call’d Port 
‘** May, or Godyns Bay. In the middle thereof 
** lies an Island call? Te States Island ; and » 
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‘“ little higher the Manhattans, so call’d from the 
‘* Natives, which on the East side of the River 
“dwell on the Main Continent:”—-( America : 
Collections from the most Authentic Authors, 
by John Ogilby, Ed. London, 1671, page 170.) 

The description of Hudson’s-river, with its 
‘* wo wide mouths,” the Southernmost of which 
he termed ‘* Port May or Godyns Bay ”—names 
used by Mr. Whitehead to prove that the wa- 
ters were not the waters of Hudson’s-river— 
and with ‘an Island call’d The States Island” 
{Staten Island] ‘‘tN THE MIDDLE THEREOF,” 
was i)lustrated by this protege of the King, with 
an elegant map, in which his theory of the 
character of the waters in question was plainly 
set forth ; and, in that map, the mouth of ‘ The 
**Great River” was brought to the line between 
Coney Island and Sandy Hook—the latter of 
which was thus made the point of junction of 
those parts of New Jersey which were ‘‘ Bound- 
‘*ed on the East part by the main Sea,” with 
those parts of the same Province which were 
bounded ‘‘ by Hudson's River.” 

The value of this authority, for the determi- 
nation of questions concerning ‘‘the Intent 
‘‘and meaning of the Parties” to this identical 
Grant to Carteret, may be ascertained from the 
fact that, in 1759, when Messrs. Stevens, Park- 
er, and Rutherford, as Commissioners from 
New Jersey, were engaged in the settlement of 
the Northern Boundary of that Province, they 
introduced both the Map and the Narrative of 
Mr. Ogilby to which reference has been made, 
as their principal evidence of the ‘‘ understand- 
“ing” of the Parties to this Release, concern- 
ing the Delawaie-river, and of the ‘* meaning” 
of the term, employed therein, ‘‘ Delaware 
** Bay."—(MS. Brief of the Claims of New Jer- 
sey, 39, 40.) 

It is a noteworthy fact, also, that, both on 
the second and the fifteenth days of September, 
1769, the three Commissioners of New Jersey, 
to whom reference has been made, (Messrs. 
Stevens, Rutherford, and Parker,) appeared 
before the Commissioners for determining the 
northern boundary-line of New Jersey, at the 
Long Room in the Merchants’ Exchange, in the 
city of New York, with a copy of Mr. Ogilby’s 
volume, which they introduced as their princi- 
pal evidence on matters connected with that 
portion of the Boundary between the two 
Provinces ;-—(MS. Minutes of the Commissioners, 
711, 729—New Jersey Boundary Papers, iii, 
New York Historical Society)—it is not con- 
sidered necessary, therefore, in 1865, in a re- 
newed examination of the same Release by the 
Duke of York to Sir George Carteret, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the boundary of the 
same ‘* Tract of Land and Premises,” on _ its 
eastern front, to strengthen the character of 
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‘ him, who, at the time, was relied on as the chief 
supporter of the claims of New Jersey, concern- 
ing her northern front, on the great principles 
which must control all others ; nor is it consid- 


ered necessary, in this place, to do more than | 


recognize the peculiar manner in which Mr. 
Whitehead has treated General Cochrane’s 
reference to Mr. Ogilby’s statement, and to 


express our disapproval of what seems to be its | 


entire unfairness, in such a discussion as this. 

It will be remembered, however, that Mr. 
Ogilby stated, in his title-page,-that his mate- 
rials had been ‘‘Collected from the most 
‘* Authentick Authorities” who had preceded 
him; and, without conceding the necessity of 
strengthening his testimony, for the purpose of 
this examination, the character of the current 
opinions of the best-informed men of that pe- 
riod, on the subject of the waters: on the west- 
ern borders of Staten Island, may be learned 
from the writings of those most ‘* Authentick 
‘* Authorities ;” and the effect of those current 
opinions, on the minds of both the Grantor and 
Grantee of New Jersey and on the terms of the 
Release itself, may be, therefrom, most certainly 
ascertained. 

In the year 1671, Jacob Meurs, a bookseller, 
published in the city of Amsterdam, in Holland, 
a folio volume entitled De Nieuwe en Onbekende 
Weereld, of Beschryving van America en t? Zuid- 


land: by Arnoldus Montanus; in which a mi- 
nute description of America was printed in the 


Dutch language. A chapter of that volume 
was devoted to a description of Nieuw-Neder- 
land ; and the description of the waters in ques- 
tion is in these words: ‘‘Onder de stroomen is 
‘*de Manhattans of Grote rievier verre de voor- 
‘*naemste : als welke met twee wijde monden, 
‘* bespoelende ’t magtig eiland Matouwacs, in d’ 
‘* Oceaen uitwaterd. De zuidelijke mond word 
*‘genaemt Port May of Godijns Bay: midden- 
‘* weegs leid ’t Staeten-eiland, en weinig hooger ’t 
‘* Manhattans, alsoo genoemt na het volk, 
‘* welk aen d’ oostzijde der stroom ’t vaste land 
‘* bewoond.”—(p. 123.) [Among the streams, 
the Manhattan or Great-river is by far the chief- 
est, as with two wide mouths, washing the 
mighty island Matouwacs, it empties into the 
Ocean. The southern mouth is named Port- 
May or Godyn’s Bay: miavay lies the Staten- 
island, and littie higher the Manhattans, also 
named after the people, who, on the east side of 
the stream, inhabit the main-land. | 

This work, which 
Opinion, on this subject, of the Dutch, who had 
settled the Province and held it for many years, 
is also illustrated with a carefully-prepared map, 
exactly similar, in every respect, to that em- 
ployed by Mr. Ogilby, in his volume on 


America, already referred to ; and there is little | 
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room to doubt that, while it was the standard 
work on this subject, in Holland, it also furnish- 
ed the “ Authentick” original from which the 
latter gentleman evidently collected a portion 
of his information, while he was compiling his 
volume. 

Again: on the thirteenth of April, 1670, 
while the country had been in the possession 
of the Duke, before its capture by the Dutch, 
under Binckes and Evertsen, Governor Love- 
lace had purchased, in behalf of his royal mas- 
ter, the island known as Staten Island ; and it 
is a reasonable conclusion that the description 
of that property, as expressed in the Deed of 
Conveyance to the Duke, was expressive of the 
current opinion of the day, on that subject. 

Fortunately for the purposes of this investi- 
gation, the original Manuscript Conveyance of 
the property referred to has been preserved in 
the Library of the New York Historical Society ; 
and the following, carefully copied from that 
original, will not fail to throw some light on 
this interesting subject. It was thus described 
in the Deed referred to : 

** All that Island Lyerne & BEING IN HuDsons 
‘*RyveR Comonly called Staten Island, & by 
‘*the Indians Aguehonga Manacknong, having 
‘on ye South ye Bay & Sandy point, on ye 
‘‘ North ye Ryver & ye Citty of New York on 
‘* Manhatans Island, on ye East Long Island, 
‘¢& on ye west ye Main land of After Coll, or 
** New Jersey.” 

Again: Doctor Peter Heylyn, whose ardent 
friendship for the Stuarts, in their adversity, 
was rewarded by the King, on his restoration 
to the throne, by the appointment of Prebend- 
ary of Westminster, published, in the year 
1657, a fine folio volume, entitled ‘‘ Cosmo- 
‘* graphie in four books ;” and, in 1669, a fourth 
edition of that work was issued with the Au- 
thor’s last revisions and corrections, and illus- 
trated with large maps, under the especial pat- 
ronage of the King, to whom it was dedicated. 

On page 96, Liber IV., of the last-mentioned 
edition of that work, under the head of ‘* No- 
‘yum Belgium, or Nieuw Nederlant,” the au- 
thor said, ‘“‘ Rivers of note they have not many. 
‘That want is supplied by many large and ca- 
‘** pacious Bays, all along the Coast. The prin- 
‘* cipal of those that be, 1. Munhattes, by some 
**called Nassovius, but by the Dutch commonly - 
‘* Noordt Rivier, which falleth into the Sea at 
‘** May-port,” |the ‘*‘Port-May or Godyn’s Bay ” 
of Ogilby and Montanus,| ‘‘so called by Corne- 
* lius May, the Master of aship of Holland, at 
‘their first Plantation :’—information which 
will receive fresh importance when the peculiar 
relations which then existed between the author, 
and the King, and the Duke of York, shall be 
remembered. 
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It will thus be seen that, in 1674, when the 
Duke of York conveyed to Sir George Carteret, 
the leading Cosmographers of the time, both 
English and Dutch, concurred in the opinion 
that the Hudson discharged its waters through 
Two mouths, the Narrows and the Kills; that 
these mouths were separated by Staten Island ; 
and, consequently, that the waters which sepa- 
rated Staten Island from the main were then 
considered only as waters of Hudson’s-river. 

It will be seen, also, that this opinion pre- 
vailed, and was fully and clearly expressed, in 
the formal Deed of Conveyance which was ac- 
cepted by the Duke’s Governor in America and 
by the Duke himself, when Staten Island was 
purchased by him, with the description, ‘‘ all 
‘* that Island lying & being 1s Hudsons Ryver ;” 
and bounded on ‘‘ ye South” [by] “ ym Bay & 
‘** Sandy point, on ye North” [by] ‘‘ ym Ryver 
‘« & ye Citty of New York on Manhatans Island, 
“on ye Hast” {by the River ‘‘1x” which it 
was and] ‘‘ Long Island, & on ye West” [by the 
River ‘‘mn” which it was and] “ ye Main land 
‘*of After Coll, or New Jersey,” and nothing 
more appears to be necessary, in the absence of 
any opposing evidence, to establish the generally- 
received opinions of the day, both in Holland 
and in England, concerning the character of 
the waters in question, when the Duke of York 


conveyed to Sir George Carteret, the territory | 
which was subsequently known as East Jersey ; | 


—that they constituted the southernmost mouth 
of the Hudson; that, as such, they flowed 
through what was then known by the several 
names of the ‘‘Bay,” ‘‘Port-May,” and ‘‘Godyn’s 
‘*Bay,” into the ocean at Sandy-hook ; and, 
consequently, that what we know by the term, 
‘*the Bay,” or harbor of New York, as well as 
that which is known to us as ‘‘the lower Bay,” 
were and still are, historically, only expansions 
of the waters of the Hudson. 

Nor was that generally-received opinion, in 
1674, in accordance with which the Duke Re- 
leased, and Sir George Carteret accepted, 
‘*the Tract of Land and Premises” which 
was subsequently known as East Jersey, incon- 
sistent with other and earlier authorities, both 
English and Dutch: indeed, Mr. Whitehead 
admits,—(Number IV, ante,)—that, on one of 
these points, at least—the name which was then 
given to ‘‘the lower Bay ”’—General Cochrane 
was entirely correct. 

This is evident from the following, selected 
from ‘‘a cloud of witnesses,” to whom reference 
might be made : 

I1.—On the twenty-ninth of September, 1673, 
notice was sent from New Amsterdam to the 
Neversink, by Governor Colve, with an order 
for its publication, that, on the arrival of any 
ships from sea, he should be notified at the 


earliest possible moment.—( Minutes of the Coun- 
cil, September 29, 1678—Ool. Doc. ti. 610.) 

On the twenty-third of the following April, 
information was received ‘‘ that a ship or ships 
‘*have come to anchor within Sanpy Hook or 
“ tHE NoRTH RIvER oF NEw N&THERLAND, Capt. 
“Cornelius Ewoutsen is therefore hereby order- 
‘ed and commanded instantly, with the Snow, 
“in his command, to sail to the aforesaid 
‘**Sandy Hook, to learn what ships they be,” 
etc.—( Minutes of the Council, April 23, 1674 — 
Colonial Documents, ii., 707.) 

The fact that Sandy Hook was then considered 
a portion of the territory bordering on ‘the 
‘*North River,” is not without significance, for 
the purposes of this discussion. 

Il.—In the correspondence of Samuel May- 
erick, one of the Royal Commissioners to New 
England, and better informed than most others, 
on the details of the Colonial affairs of that 
period, the following appears : 

Frest: Writing, from New York, to John 
Winthrop, Jr., on the twenty-fourth of Febru- 
ary, 1669, Mr. Maverick referred to a letter 
which had been received from Colonel Nicolls, 
then in London, in which the latter had said, 
concerning some action relative to the bound- 
aries between New York and New Jersey, ‘‘ Sta- 
‘**ten Iland is adiudged to belong to N: York. 
‘*The L. Barkley is vnder a cloud, and out of 
‘* all his offices, and offers to surrender vp the 
‘* Patent for N. Jarsey. Sir G@: Carterett, his 
‘*partner, is in Ireland, but it is thought 
‘*he will likewise surrender, and then N. Yorke 
‘* will be inlarged.”"—(The Winthrop Papers— 


| Massachusetts Historical Society’s Collections, IV, 





vii.,.315)—The ‘‘ judgment,” in 1668, that Sta- 
ten Island ‘‘ belonged to N: York,” necessarily 
carried with it the judgment that the boundary 
between the two Provinces was to the westward 
of Staten Island ; and, consequently, that either 
‘*the main Sea” or ‘‘ Hudson’s River,” which 
formed the only lines of limitation to the terri- 
tory of New Jersey, on the East, flowed between 
the Island and the main :—to which of these 
two classes, those waters were then supposed to 
belong, has been already seen. 

Seconp: A few weeks later, Mr. Maverick 
wrote to the Rev. Sampson Bond, at Bermudas, 
and informally invited him to remove to New 
York. At the same time, he informed Mr. Bond 
that the Governor had said, ‘‘if your selfe and 
‘‘copany came, he would order yow a propor- 
‘tion of land (accordinge to the families you 
‘‘should bringe) on an Tland called States 
‘‘Tland, about 3 or 4 leagues from this cittie, the 
‘¢most commodiosest seate and richest land I 
‘*haue seene in America. It is probable (if his 
‘‘ multiplicitie of business will permitt it) he 
‘* will lett you know it by his owne penn. I 
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‘*haue it from his owne mouth.”—( Winthrop 
Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society's Collec- | 
tions, IV., vii., 317.) 

In view of the fact that Mr. Bond was a per- | 
sonal friend, both of the Royal Commissioner 
and of the Governor of New York, there is very 
little probability that a tract of land would have 
been offered to him, which was not, indisputably, 
within the Colony of New York ; and the student | 
may learn from this fact what, at least, was the 
current opinion, on this subject, in the best- 
informed circles in New York, in 1668-9. 

Ill. On the twenty-third of January, 1657, 
Jacques Corteljou, Surveyor-general of New | 
Netherland, petitioned the Governor and Coun- 
cil, in behalf of the heirs of Cornelis van | 
Werckhoven, for leave to found and erect a vil- 
lage on Long Island, ‘‘at THE Bay or THE 
‘* Norra Rrver ;”—(MS. Council Minutes, viii., 
424;) and a Patent for the territory which was 
then occupied was subsequently granted by the 
Colonial authorities. The following description 
of the premises is taken from that Patent : 
‘130 morgens of valley, situated on Long-island, 
‘*at the East hook of THE BAY o¥ THE NoRTH- 
‘* RIVER, opposite Coney-island, bounding with the 
** west end on the land of Anthony Jansen from 
‘*Salee, northeast on the Kil where Gravesend | 
‘mill stands, southeast and south abutting on | 
* said Kil, southwest on the BAY or THE NorTH- 
** RIVER.”—(MS. Records, Liber HH., Part IT., | 
Patents, Folio 99.) 

On the fifteenth of August, 1668, Governor | 
Nicolls issued a new Patent for this settlement, | 
in which the territory was then described: 
‘* Beginning from Nayack-Point,” [known to us | 
as ‘* Fort Hamilton,” | ‘‘ stretching alongst the | 
‘* Bay to the land belonging to ffrancis Bruyne, | 
‘*and from thence run into the woods along the | 
‘*said Francis Bruyne’s land to the land here- 
‘*tofore belonging to Robert Pennoyer, neare 
“upon a N. E. line 1200 Dutch Rods from 
‘* which goe againe in a direct line to the North 
‘*River, runing 300 rods to the North of the 
‘¢whole Hooke or Neck of land; and then 
‘‘againe alongst the North River to Nayack- 
“Point.” —(The Charter, quoted in Tuompson’s | 
Long Island, ii, 191.) 

As ‘‘ Nayack-Point” was the name given, at | 
that time, to what we now know as ‘‘ Fort Ham- 
** ilton,”—(Nicolls’s Map of New York, in Vau- 
ENTINE’s Manual for 1863, )—it will be seen that | 
what we now know as ‘‘ The Bay,” or harbor of | 
New York, was then called ‘‘ the North River ;” | 
while the waters which were to the East of 
‘* Nayack-Point,” now called “ the lower Bay,” | 
were then called ‘‘ The Bay.” 

On the thirteenth of May, 1686, Governor | 








| he said : 


‘*ginning at the North-East corner of land 
‘* appurtaining to Mr. Paulus Vanderbeeck call- 
‘ed Goanus ” (Gowanus) “to the Bounds of 
“Flattbush Pattent, and soe along the said 
** bounds of the said Pattent, and stretching 
‘*from thence South-East and by South till 
‘* they meete the Limitts of Flattlands, Graves- 
‘‘end, and the said Utrecht, and from thence 
‘along Gravesend Bounds to the Bay of the 
‘* North River, and soe along the said Bay and 
‘« River till it meets the Land of the said Paulus 
‘* Vanderbeeck,” etc.—(Dongan’s Charter, as 
quoted in Tuompson’s Long Island, ii., 191, 
192.) 

It will be seen from this instrument, that, as 
late as 1686, while Governor Dongan was at the 


| head of the Government, the waters below Gow- 


anus were called ‘‘Tae Norra Rrver;” while 
westward from the line of Gravesend, our, so- 
called, ‘* Lower Bay ” was called ‘‘ THe Bay or 
‘‘one Nort River.” 

Those who are curious to pursue the enquiry 
concerning the name of ‘‘ Bay or THE NorTH 
‘*Rrver,” as applied to our, so called, ‘‘ Lower 
‘*Bay ” will find other examples of its use, in 
the Certificate of Governor Stuyvesant’s farmers, 
August 14, 1666—( Colonial Documents, ti, 474 ;) 
—in the description of Van Dicklagen’s purchase 
on Staten Island, August 5, 1650—( Whitehead’s 
History of Hast Jersey, 19 ;)—in Cornelis van Tien- 
hoven’s Information relative to taking up land in 
New Netherland, March 4, 1650 ;—( Colonial Doc- 
uments, i, 366 ;)—in his Observations on the set- 
tlement of the Boundary, etc., February 22, 1650 


| —(Colonial Documents, i, 361 ;)—in the Patent 


of land, in Gravesend, *‘ on the Bay of the North 
‘**River, on Long Island, over against Conyne 
‘*Tsland,” to Anthony Jansen from Salee, May 
27, 1643 ;—(MS. Records, Liber GG., Patents, 
Folio 61 ;) ete. 

IV. On the twenty-ninth of October, 1661, 
Peter Stuyvesant presented to the States-General, 
an amswer to certain Observations of the West 
India Company on his Report of the surrender of 
New Netherland, in 1664. In that answer, he 
minutely described the measures which had 
preceded the surrender, in the course of which 
‘* Peter Alricks, the city’s Commissary, 
‘was sent as early as May to the Manhatans 
‘* from the city’s Colonie of New Amstel” [Wew- 
castle, Del.| ‘*to purchase some provisions and 
‘cattle. These were not to be had in New 
‘* Netherland ; accordingly, having bought up, in 
‘* June and July, a lot of cows, oxen, and sheep, 
‘*in New England and on the East end of Long 
‘“‘Tsland, he had, in the absence and before the 
‘return of the Petitioner from Fort Orange, 
‘* conveyed the greater portion of them Across 


Dongan issued a third Patent, in which the| ‘‘trHe Norra River From Lona IsLAND TO 
bounds of the town were thus described: ‘* Be- | ‘‘ NrEUWwEsmINKs, distant the one from the other 
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“about 2 @ 8 leagues, and for the security of 
“the aforesaid cattle put them under the care 
“of some farmers and farm-servants and a few 
‘soldiers from the Colonie of New Amstel.”— 
(Answer of the Hon. Peter Stuyvesant, etc.— 
Colonial Documents, ii., 438, 434.) 

VY. Onthe last of February, 1664, the Di- 
rector-general and Council of New-Netherland 
wrote to the Chamber at Amsterdam, concern- 
ing the aggressions of the English, “In our 
“last, by the ship St. Jacob, duplicate whereof 
“accompanies this, we have stated and plainly 
“ shown, among other things, that although we 
“should cede Westchester and the English 
“towns on Long Island to the Colony of Hart- 
“ford, it would not satisfy the latter. The 
“ proof and effect thereof manifested themselves 
“shortly after the dispatch of our letter; for, 
“some English, both from the Hast end of Long 
_ “Island and from Gravesend, DID SECRETLY 
“ OROSS OVER THE NORTH-RIVER TO THE NEW- 
“ pstnas,” [Neversink] “lying behind Renssel- 
“aers-hook, and there endeavored to purchase 
“a tract of land,” etc.—(Letter, dated “ the last 
“of February, 1664.”—Oolonial Documents, ii., 
231.) 4 

The fact that the “ North-river” was consid- 
ered, in 1664, as flowing down as far as Sandy- 
hook, will be evident, to every one who bears in 
mind that the waters which were “ crossed” by 
Peter Alricks and his live stock, and by the 
English land-speculators, in that year, to which 
reference is made, in the preceding paragraphs, 
were what we call “the lower Bay,” which 
separates Gravesend and New Utrecht, on Long 
Island, from the Neversinks, in New Jersey— 
facts which throw great light on this important 
subject, and indicate, with remarkable clear- 
ness, that the opinions which prevailed, at a 
later day, concerning the mouth of the Hudson- 
river, were also the well-settled opinions of the 
ee Colonists, as early as 1664 and 

66. 

VI. On the eighth of April, 1665, Governor 
Nicolls made a Patent for lands at Neversink, 
of which the following is the description: “All 
“that Tract and Part of the main Land, begin- 
“ning at a certain Place commonly called or 
“known by the name of Sandy Point, and so 
“running ALONG THE Bay West North West, 
“till it comes to the Mouth of the Raritans 
“River,” etc.—(Monmouth Patent, dated April 
8,.1665.—Leaming and Spicer, 661.) 

Those wh» are curious to pursue the enquiry 
concerning the use of the term, “ The Bay,” as 
applied to what we term “ the lower Bay,” will 
find other examples in Director Stuyvesant’s 
letters to Messrs. La Montagne and van Rens- 
sellaer, Aug. 29, 1664—( Colonial Documents, ii., 
372;) in The Register of the Principal Events 








which occurred in the Attack and Reduction of New 

Netherland.—(Oolonial Documents, ii., 410); etc. 

VII. About the year 1656, was published, 
in Holland, a map entitled, Novi Belgii novaque 
Anglia nec non partis Virginie multis in locis 
emendata a Nicolao Joannis Visschero. 

On this map is minutely depicted “ Nova 
“Belgica sive Nieuw Nederlandt,” in all its 
parts; and the student will find on it, no name 
whatever for the Hudson-river, EXCEPT AT ITS 
mouTH. Our “lower Bay,” so-called, is called 
on this map “ Port-May of Godyns Bay,’—the 
term used for the southernmost mouth of the 
Hudson, by Ogilby,.and Montanus, and Heylyn 
—while ouTsIDE of this inscription concerning 
the Bay, between Sandy-hook and Coney-island, 
where the mouth of the river was then supposed 
to be, is inscribed these words: 

( Manhattans R. 
Noordt Rivier. 
Montaigne Ri. 
Maurits Rivier.” 

The weight of this authority may be ascer- 
tained from the fact that, even in Holland, as 
early as 1656, it was employed as an exhibit, 
in an important case—(Brodhead’s History of 
New York,i., ;) from the fact that, on the 
fourteenth of September, 1769, it was introduc- 
ed among the leading testimony, in the case of 
the Northern boundary of New Jersey, before 
the Court of Commissioners appointed to con- 
sider this subject—(MS. Minutes of the Oourt, 
Sept. 14, 1769—W. J. Boundary Papers, iii.,709. 
N. Y. Hist. Society’s Library ;)—and from the 
fact that that Court, in its judgment in the case, 
expressly referred to it, and depended greatly 
on its testimony—‘“ We further find among the 
“many Exhibits,” said the Court, “a Certain 
“ Dutch Map, Compiled by Nicholas John Vischer, 
“and published not long before the aforesaid 
“Grant from the Duke of York, which we have 
“ Reason to believe was Esteemed the most correct 
“ Map of that Country at the Time of the said 
“ Grant ;”—(MS. Minutes of the Court, October 
7, 1769—N. J. Boundary Papers, iii., 706, N.Y. 
Historical Society’s Library.) 

VIII. In 1656, Evert Nieuwenhof of Amster- 
dam, published a small quarto volume entitled : 
Beschryvinge van Niewsv-Nederlant * * * 
Beschreven door Adriaen vander Donck ; and this 
volume is illustrated with a map exactly similar, 
in every respect, save its extent—being limited to 
the territory of New Netherland—to that which 
bears Nicholas Visscher’s name, and which has 
been already described. As in the latter, there 
is no name inscribed along the line of the 
Hudson-river, to designate its title; ‘ Port-May 
‘of Godyns-Bay,” the names applied by Ogil- 
oy, Montanus, Heylyn, Visscher, etc., to the 
southernmost mouth of the Hudson, are re- 
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peated in this; and the five names of the river, | 


at its mouth, are as fully set forth on this 


map as on that of Nicholas Visscher; and the | 


approval of that map, by so intelligent a Col- 
onist as van der Donck, gives fresh value to it 
and stamps it with the highest contemporary 
authority. 


The importance of the testimony, on this | 


subject, which has been furnished in the orig- 
inal edition of this ancient and well-known 
map, warrants a notice ot the action, concerning 


seems to have been a violation of the 
cords, on this subject, by that distinguished 
body. 


Society, what purports to be a copy of a section 
of this map has been introduced as the frontis- 
piece of Mr. Whitehead’s Hast Jersey under the 
Proprietary Governments ; but, while the words 
“Port May of Godyns Bay” have been VERY 
DISTINCTLY inserted in the proper place, the 
names of * Tue Groote RIviER,” OUTSIDE of the 
JSormer, have BEEN S8TUDIOUSLY OMITTED; and 
van der Donck has been FORCED to say NOTHING 
whatever concerning the Hudson, either at its 
mouth, at Sandy-hook, or elsewhere. 

Whether considered, to some extent, at least, 
as parties in interest in this long-continued and 
closely-contested controversy, or simply as con- 
servators of the truth of History, it would have 
been more consistent with propriety and its 
duty, had the New Jersey Historical Society 
avoided even the appearance of unfairness, No 
one will deny, however, that, in this peculiar 
mutilation of the original Map of van der 
Donck, this learned and influential body has 
quailed before the testimony, on this subject, 
which that map has presented; while it is not 
less evident that, as a censervator of the truth 
of History, it has manifested, by this action, 
its entire unwillingness to follow the truth, 
on this question, whithersoever she may lead 
it. 

TX. In 1655, was published in London, a 
small volume entitled, America, or an exact de- 
scription of the West Indies: * * * Faithfully 
represented by N..N. Gent ; on pages 265-270 of 
which is a description of “ Noowm Belgium, or 
“ Niew Nederlandt.” 

On page 269 of this work appears the follow- 
ing: ‘In stead of Rivers, which this Country 
““seemeth a little to want, there are many large 
“and capacious Bayes all along the Coast: the 
“principall whereof are, that which the Dutch 
“call Nassovius-Bay, SOMETIMES THE NORDT- 
“RIVER, WHICH FALLETH INTO THE SEA AT 
“May-rport”—a statement which is exactly 
parallel with those which were made by all the 
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leading authorities of that period, both Dutch 
and English. 

X. In November, 1653, the West India Com- 
pany addressed a letter to the States General, 
to which was appended a Description of the 


| boundaries of New Netherland, which had been 


written in February, 1651, in which occurs 
these words: “Immediately after obtaining the 
““Charter, the Honble Directors sent divers 
“ships to New Netherland with people and 


| ‘cattle, which people being for the most part 
it, of the New Jersey Historical Society, and | 
the entry of an earnest protest against what | 
re- | 


“servants of the aforesaid Company, purchased 
“many and various lands; among others, on 
“pHE Nortu (alias Maurice) RIVER, STATEN 


| “IsLanp, Pavonia, Hoboocken, Nut Island, and 
| “‘the island of Manhattans, with many other 
In the first volume of the Collections ot that 


“Jands thereabout,” etc.—(Letter dated “the 
“last of February, 1651.”— Colonial Documents, 
i, 542.) 

XI. In another part of the same Description, 
the author of it, who is supposed to have been 
Peter Stuyvesant, the Governor of the Colony, 
remarked: ‘ J insist that the boundary of New 
“ Netherland along the sea-coast, should be cal- 
“culated from the South-bay, beginning at Cape 
“Hindlopin, and including the South-river, 
“unto Godyn’s point,’ [Sandy-hook,| “ being 
“the South-hook of the North Bay, or BEGIN- 
“NING OF THE NORTH-RIVER,” etce.— (lbid— 
Colonial Documents, i., 544.) 

In view of the fact that this Description of 
the boundaries of New Netherland was probably 
written by Peter Stuyvesant; that it was 
adopted by the West India Company ; and that 
it was presented by that Corporation to the 
States General, too much importance cannot be 
attached to the evidence which it affords in the 
question concerning the spot, on the eastern 
boundary of New Jersey, where “the main 
“Sea” terminated and ‘ Hudson’s river” be- 
gan; and, incidentally, for the determination of 
the character of those waters which separated 
Staten-island from the main, 

XII. In the Remonstrance of New Netherland 
and the occurrences there, addressed by Adriaen 
van der Donck, Augustyn Harman, Jacob van 
Couwenhouven, and others, delegates from the 
Colonists at New Netherland to the States Gen- 
eral, on the twenty-eighth of July, 1649, it is 
said: “To THE East OF THE NORTH-RIVER 
“res LonG IsLanD, about 40 leagues in length,” 
etc.—(Remonstrance, etc.— Colonial Documents, 
i., 276.) 

In view of the fact that, in 1649, a delegation 
from the Commonalty of New Netherland, em- 
bracing some of the most intelligent and influ- 
ential of the Colonists, considered the North- 
river washed the western shore of Long Island, 
the subsequent testimony, to the same effect, 
of Ogilby, Montanus, Heylyn, Visscher, and 
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Governor Lovelace is made more trustworthy, 
since it clearly shows that the latter were not 
ignorant of the well-considered opinions, on that 
subject, of those residents in the Colony who 
were best acquainted with it. 

It is worthy of remark, also, in this connec- 
tion, that, on the twenty-third of December, 
1667, when Governor Nicolls granted what we 
call Bedlow’s-island to Robert Needham, it was 
described as ‘‘ lying and being in Hudson’s-river 
‘‘7o THE west oF LonG ISLAND ;’’—(Patent, 

uoted by the Commissioners from New York, 

ptember 28, 1807.) 

XII. On the tenth of September, 1645, a 
deed was executed by certain Indians, for lands 
in Gravesend, which were thus described : 
**Land on Long-island from Kynen” [ Coney] 
‘island to Gouwanes ALONG THE NoRTH RIVER, 
‘*and from the same island along the sea-shore 
**to Weywittsprittner ” etc.—(MS. Records, Li- 
ber GG., Patents, Folio 52.) 

The shore-line of Long-island, from Coney- 
island, westward, to Gowanus, was thus de- 
scribed as ‘‘ ALONG THE NORTH RIVER ;” and it 
is evident, therefrom, that, as early as 1645, that 
river was supposed to flow into the ocean 
between Sandy-hook and Coney-island. 

This mass of testimony, concerning the lower 
waters of the Hudson, has been introduced 
for the purpose of illustrating, as far as that can 
be done, what was ‘the Intent and meaning,” 
on that subject, of the Duke, in conveying, and 
of Sir George Carteret, in accepting, in 1674, 
‘‘the Tract of land and premises” which is 
known to us as East Jersey. 

It is a recognized mode of ascertaining ‘‘ the 
‘*Intent and meaning” of the parties to such 
an Instrument as the Lease and Release of July, 
1674, to inquire what was the generally-received 
opinions of competent persons, at the period of 
the execution. of the Instrument, on such sub- 
jects as that which is now in dispute; and when 
those opinions can be sustained, as these have 
been sustained, by the concurrent testimony of 
the preceding thirty years, from both Europe 
and America, it may be reasonably claimed 
that, in the absence of any centrary evidence, 
the sense of the terms employed has been cor- 
rectly ascertained. 

For this reason, therefore, it may be said, with 
reasonable confidence, that in 1674, the Hudson- 
river was considered by all intelligent, well- 
informed persons, English, Dutch, and Ameri- 
cans, as flowing on both sides of Staten-island and 
into ‘‘ the main Sea” at Sandy-hook ; that, in that 
sense, the term, ‘‘ and part by Hudson’s river,” 
was employed in the Grant to Sir George Car- 
teret; and that, in that sense alone, considered 
historicallg, should the waters which separate 
Staten-island from the main be now considered. 
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The ‘‘Intent and meaning” of the two par- 
ties to the Release of July 29, 1674, concerning 
the subject under discussion, having been illus- 
trated by the testimony of the best-informed 
men of that period,. both in Europe and America, 
and by that of the most intelligent Colonists 
and the most eminent scholars during the 
thirty years which preceded the execution and 
delivery of that Instrument, it is proposed 
to illustrate the subject still further, by an exam- 
ination of the action, thereon, of both the 
parties to that instrument and of their common 
Sovereign, subsequent to its execution and de- 
livery, and subsequent to the occupation of their 
respective territories, by the Duke and Sir George 
Carteret. 

I. On the thirty-first of July, 1674, three 
days after his acceptance of the Duke’s Release, 
Sir George Carteret executed and published 
certain Directions, Instructions, and Orders to 
be observed by the Governor and Council, and In- 
habitants of New-Cesarea or New-Jersey, in the 
recital of which he described his territory as 
‘*bounded on the East part by the main Sea, 
‘Cand Part by Hudson’s River,” in the exact 
and very plain words of the Duke’s Release, to 
which reference has been so often made. —(Di- 
rections, etc.—Leaming and Spicer, 50.) 

II. On the first day of July, 1676, Sir George 
Carteret entered into an agreement with the 
assigns of Lord John Berkeley, for the parti- 
tion of the joint property of the two, if any there 
was, in the lands now known to us as New Jer- 
sey; and, on the same day, what has since been 
known as a ‘‘ Quintipartite Deed ” was executed 
by the respective parties, embracing the terms of 
that agreement. 

In that ‘‘ Quintipartite Deed,” the bounds of 
the territory assigned to Sir George Carteret-— 
the same which the Duke of York had Released 
to him, in July, 1674—were thus described :— 
‘* Extending Eastward and Northward atone 
‘‘7HE SHA COAST AND THE SAID RIVER CALLED 
‘¢ Hupson’s Rrver; from the East side of a 
‘* certain Place or Harbour lying on the Southern 
**Part of the same Tract of Land, and commonly 
‘*called or known in a Map of the said Tract of 
‘*Land, by the name of Little Egg Harbour, to 
‘‘that Part of the said River called Hudson’s 
‘** River, which is in Forty One Degrees of Latti- 
‘*tude, being the Furthermost Part of the said 
‘*Tract of Land and Premises which is bounded 
‘¢ by the said River,” etc.—(Quintipartite Deed, 
dated July 1, 1676.—Leaming and Spicer, 
67 


It will be seen that Sir George Carteret, in 
both the Directions, etc. and in the Deed which 
have been referred to, recognized the impor- 
tant fact that his territory was bounded, on its 
Eastern front, only by ‘‘ the Sea-Coast and the 
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‘*River called Hudson’s River ;” and, conse- 
quently, that where the ‘‘ Sea-Coast” ended, 
on the line of that boundary, “ the River” be- 

; that there were not, then, considered any 
other bounds to East-Jersey, on the East, than 
those two classes of waters; and that the dis- 
tinctive claims, in behalf of ‘‘the Raritan,” 
‘**the Sound,” ‘‘ the Kill van Col,” etc., as such, 
had not yet been brought into existence. * 

The great weight of this very important fea- 
ture in the early descriptions of the Eastern 
boundary of East Jersey, was apparent to the 
learned Commissioners from New Jersey, on 
whom devolved the duty of determining the 
boundary, and who discussed the subject with so 
much ability, in 1807; and they were not slow to 
take advantage of the arguments of their oppo- 
nents, from New York, based on an imperfect 
knowledge of the subject, which seemed to dis- 
regard it. 
might have been expected from such intellectual 
giants as Aaron Ogden, Alexander McWhorter, 
William 8. Pennington, James Parker, and 
Lewis Condict, they submitted to their oppo- 
nents, as a preliminary question, ‘‘ whether it 
‘* must not be intended that the Duke considered 
‘*the Hudson’s-river ending at the point where 
“the main Sea commenced, or otherwise can 
‘fit be intended that he meant to leave a chasm 


‘Sin the line of the eastern boundary of New | 
They also gave four reasons for | 
holding that the Kill van Col was nor ‘‘in- | 


‘* Jersey?” 


‘*tended by the Duke as a part of the main 


‘* Sea ;”"—(Aaron Ogden and others to Hera L’ | 
Hommedieu, Egbert Benson, and others, October | 


5, 1807 ;)—and they clearly and forcibly insist- 
ed, as the waters which separated Staten Island 
from the main were not ‘‘ intended as part of 
‘*the main Sea,” that both the island and the 
waters in question belonged to New Jersey, 
since the Duke could not have ‘‘ meant to leave 
‘*a chasm in the line of the eastern boundary 
“of New Jersey.” Their opponents, on the con- 
trary, failed to take advantage of those points 


* The same description of the Eastern boundary of the 
territory of the Province may be seen in the Deed made 
by Messrs. Cremer and Pocock, Dame Carteret, and the 


Trustees under Sir George’s will, to William Penn and 
others, February 2, 1688—(N. J. Boundary Papers, iii, 
185—N. Y. Hist. Soc. Library ;) in the Release by the Duke 
of York to the twenty-four Proprietors, March 14, 1683, 
came and Spicer, 141-150) in the King’s Letters 

atents, reco oe Se Proprietors’ Rights to Soil and 
Government, November 23, 1688 ; (7did, 151, 152) and in the 
Articles of ‘‘Surrender from the Proprietors of East and 
“West Jersey of their pretended Right of Government, 
“to her Majesty,’’ April 15, 1708, (Leaming and Spicer, 
609-615). Itis evident that the effects which attended the 
same description, in the earlier papers, also attended each 
of these; and as they have been properly considered eyi- 
@ace of the views of the makers of those Instruments, as 
well as those of the posers thereof, each of these, also, 
may justly be conside in the same light as witnesses 
against the arguments of Mr. Whitehead and ef those who 
eoncur in his opinions. 


With a clearness of statement which | 
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which a proper understanding of the history of 
| the subject would have enabled them to have 
| seized; and, unfortunately for their State, they 
| tacitly admitted that the waters in question were 
| not waters of the Hudson, and, consequently, 
| that both the waters and the Island were west- 
| ward from ‘‘ Hudson's River,” and, therefore, 
portions of the territory of New Jersey. 

| The argument of the Commissioners from New 
| Jersey, thus seconded by the unpardonable 
mistake of those from New York, would have 
| been irresistable, and both the waters and 
| the island would have been lost to New York, 
| had not her Commissioners summarily closed 
| the negotiations by an arbitrary refusal to en- 
tertain the principal claim which was made by 
| those from New Jersey—( Correspondence between 
| Aaron Ogden and others with Hera L’ Hommedieu 
| and others, October 6 and 7, 1807.) 

It is equally fortunate, for the purpose of this 
| discussion and for the defence of the truth of 
| History, that much of the light which was with- 
held from the Commissioners of 1807 and 1884 
‘has been placed before the world, within the 
| past few years ; and, from the State Paper Offices 
,in both Europe and America, and from the 
| collections of the several zealous students who 
have recently honored themselves and given 
fresh interest to the memorials of the Past, the 
present generation has been enabled to learn 
more of the truth and to ascertain, with greater 
| certainty, more of the groundwork of the 
errors by which their predecgssors were so sadly 
encumbered, than any which has preceded it. 

III. On the twenty-third of September, 1675, 
Governor Andros of New York, issued a War- 
rant to the Constable of Staten Island, for taking 
up some swine belonging to Governor Philip 
Carteret, which had been ‘‘ fore’t into the water 
‘for by some other accident are swum over 
‘*from the point of land by after Cull river to 
‘* Staten Island ; the said Hoggs or Swine which 
‘*Swum over, having his knowne marke :”— 
(Warrant, etc.—MS. Records, Secretary of 
State’s Office, Albany ;)—an evidence that the 
| Duke’s Governor, at that early day, considered 
| the island to be a part of New York, and, conse- 
quently, eastward from the waters of either 
‘*Hudson’s River” or ‘‘the main Sea,” on its 
western borders, which, alone, formed the 
eastern bounds of East-Jersey, by the terms of 
the Release. 

IV. On the twenty-fifth of March, 1676, a 
Grant was made by Governor Andros to Cap- 
tain Christopher Billop, of a ‘‘ Certaine Parcell 
‘‘or Tract of land within a Neck upon Staten 
‘Island, * . * * lying and being 
“on the South-west side of the said Island, 
‘* beginning on the North side of a Creeke which 
‘‘lyes over against the Land belonging to M. 
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‘Gabriel Minvielle in the Province of New | Jersey has graciously forborne to make any 
‘‘ Jersey so running with the west side alongst | claim whatever, affecting the question under 
y £ gs ’ £ 


‘*the Great Kill to rue Bay then forward with 


‘the South side alongst the said Bay to the | 


‘* Bast side of a great Pond,” etc.—(Patent and 
Oonyirmation, March 25, 1676.) 

In A Short Accompt of the Generall Concerns 
of New Yorke from October 1677, ( Colonial Doc- 
uments, iii., 257) under date of ‘‘ November ye 


‘* 16th,” in the latter year, appears the following | 
entry : ‘‘the Governor ” | Andros] ‘‘ parted from 


‘* New Yorke, and went to take his leave of Gov- 
‘* ernor Carterett in New Jersey, & lay there all 


‘*night; the 17th went aboard neare Staten Is- | 


**Jand, weyed & went down IN YE Bay NEAR 
‘* Sanpy POINT, whence hee sayled.” 


Reference is made to these subjects for the pur- | 


pose cf showing the continued use of the term 


** Bay,” after the date of the Duke’s Release and 
before Sir George’s death, in 1679.* 

V. Among the Acts of the General Assembly 
at Elizabeth-Town, the third day of April, 1679, 
was one ordering the levy, ‘‘ in a Country Rate,” 
of one ieaniioed and fifty Pounds, ‘‘to lye in 
‘*Bank for the Encouragement of any Vessel to 
“come into the Province to Traffick and Trade 
“with Money ;” the disposition of which tax 
was to be made by a Committee to be chosen 
for that purpose, and approved by the Assem- 
bly.—(Act, etc.—Leaming and Spicer, 181.) 

It is evident, however, that that body soon 
discovered that the trade which it coveted 
would probably be made only with Elizabeth- 
town ; in which case the vessel would be com- 
pelled to Cs pag? her Port, either through the 
waters which are the subject of this discussion 
or by way of the Narrows and the Harbor of 
New York, concerning the latter of which New 


= It is clearly evident that that use of the term was con- 
tinued to a much later period. This will be seen from the 
follewing, selected from a number of examples: 


The fourth Chapter of the Laws passed by the General 
Sou of East Jersey, which met at Perth-Amboy, on 
the twelfth of October, 1698, provided for the division of 
each County of the Province into Townships; and the 
township of Middletown was thus described, on that occa- 
sion: * the County of Monmouth the Township of 
“ Middletown, includes all the Land from the Mouth of 
“ Neversinks River, and runs up the said River and 
“ Swiming River” * * * ‘‘ thence to the head of Matavan, 
“ thence the head of Chesqueaks Creek, thence down 
“said Creek Tro THe nay, thence round along Shore to 
“ where it begun,” at the mouth of Neversinks River. 
(Leaming and Spicer, 380.) 

After the surrender of “ the pretended Right of Govern- 
* ment ” to the Crown, in 1702, the same names of Coun- 
ties were centiuued; and in the General Assembly of New 
a, Jani 21, 1709-10, another Aor for dividing and 
ascertaining Boundaries of ali_the Counties in this 
Province was passed. In that Act, Monmouth County is 
described as beginning “at the Mouth of the Creek afore- 
“said, that parts the Land of Captain Andrew Bowne, 
“ deceased, and George Willocks; * * * thence Souther) 
“ along the said Division Line” [of the Hastern and Wesi- 
* ern Divisions of the Province) “to THE sEa; thence 
** aLonG THE 8EA fo the Point of Sandy-Hook; thence up 
‘vue Bay to the aforesaid Creek where it first began.” 

Acts of the General Assembly—Aliinson’s Edition—12), 


consideration. 

In the latter case, it was evident, also, that 
|-the adventurer would be legally subject to the 
| payment of Customs, etc., at the City of New 
| York: in the former, when the harbor of New 
York would not be entered, and no other waters 
than those of what are now known as “ The 
“Lower Bay” and “The Sound” would be 
touched, no one, of course, but the Proprietor 
of those waters could legally take notice of the 
passage, over them, of the enterprizing respond- 
ent to New Jersey’s youthful aspirations for a 
foreign trade. 

The action on this subject, illumined with 
the light of that early day and stimulated by 
the commercial incentive to which the Act re- 
ferred, of the Colonial Assembly of East-Jersey, 
in this contingency, possesses the greatest inter- 
est ; and whomsoever it recognized, at that time, 
as the sole Proprietor of those waters, may be 
considered, to some extent, at least, entitled to 
enjoy that honor. If Sir George was that Pro- 
prietor, the vessel and her cargo would have 
been perfectly safe from all interference in her 
passage through “ Godyn’s Bay” and ‘The 
“Sound” to Elizabeth-town; and no provision 
was required to indemnify the Captain for the 
passage of his vessel through these waters to his 
destined port, the Capital of New Jersey: if, on 
the contrary, the waters through which the ves- 
sel must pass, on her way to Elizabeth-town, 
belonged to the Duke of York, as portions of his 
Colony of New York, the trade through those 
waters would be a violation of the Laws of that 
Colony; and the Duke’s servants might right- 
fully seize the vessel and her cargo, on charges 
of smuggling; and both the property might be 
confiscated and the crew punished. What, 
then, did the Golonial Assembly of East-Jersey 
do in this matter ? 

Simply this; and “nothing more.” It re- 
viewed its action concerning the proposed Com- 
mittee for the “‘ Encouragement of Traffick and 
“Trade” in the Province; and it passed a sec- 
ond Act, reciting the terms and purposes of the 
levy ordered in the former Act, and providing 
“ That if any one Vessel or Ship shall come in- 
“to the Province of New-Jersey, BY WAY OF 
“ Sanpy-Hook, and shall do and perform such 
“ Duties as is proper to be done and performed, in 
“ the said Province, viz: Enter and Clear in His 
“ Majesty’s Custom-House, which is at the Gov- 
“ernor’s House in Elizabeth-Town, where is 
“the King’s Customer and Collector of New- 
“ Jersey, any one Vessel so going out as afore- 
“said by Sanpy-Hook, the said Vessel should be 
“by any of the Government of NEw-YoRK ar- 
“ rested, detained, and condemned, and bona fide 
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“made Prize of, for the only Cause of Trading 
‘in this Province, and not entering and clear- | 
“ing at New-York, although entered and | 
“cleared as aforementioned, in this Province, | 
“that then this said One hundred and Fifty 

‘ Pounds shall be improved FoR THE REPARATION 

“OF ANY SUCH VESSEL, according to the true Val- 

“ wation of the same.” —(Acts, etc.—Leaming and 

Spicer, 131, 132.) 

It will be seen that no attempt was made, or | 
to be made, to protect the vessel, or to defend 
her enterprizing officers before the Prize Court 
which should adjudge the case: noassertion of 
a Proprietary right, in Sir George Carteret, to | 
these waters, or any of them, was made or insin- | 
uated: the possibility of a seizure of the vessel, 
by “any of the Government of New York,” for 
a violation of the local laws of New York, which 
were operative only within the territory of New 
York, was recognized, without complaint or dis- 
sent: and provision was made “ for the Repara- 
“ tion of any such Vessel, according to the true 
“ Valuation of the same,” with the most per- 


fect good temper imaginable—a degree of | 
resignation to an unavoidable fate, which was 
consistent only with a corresponding knowl 
edge, on the part of that Assembly and Sir 
George Carteret and his servants, that resistance 
to that fate would be useless; that the jurisdic- | 


tion of the Duke and his servants, over those 
waters, was unquestionable; that they had not 
been conveyed to the former, in the Duke’s 
Release; and that they were then, in fact, as 
they are now, historically, part and parcel of 
New York. ; 

This recognition of the character of the | 
waters in question was not interrupted until the | 
tenth of September, 1680—more than a year | 
after the passage of this Act by the Assembly 


of East Jersey—when, “ for and in Considera- | 
“tion of a competent Sum of lawfull English | 


“Money, vnto his said Royll Highs. in hand | 
“payed.” the Duke of York “granted, bar- 
“gnined, sold, and confirmed ” unto Sir George | 
Carteret, “‘the Grandson and heire” of the 
first Grantee of the Province, “ THE FREE USB 
“or ALL Bayes, RIVERS, AND WATTERS, LEAD- 
“tna UNTO or lyeing between the said Premis- 
‘* ses.” [of Hast Jersey] ‘* or any of them, in the 
‘said parts of America, FOR NAVIGACON, FREE 
‘“PRADE, FISHING, OR OTHERWISE :”—(Duke of 
York's Release to 
younger, September 10, 1680—N. J. Boundary 
Papers, iv.)—the best of evidence concerning the 
recognized Proprietary of those ‘‘ Bayes, Rivers, 
‘‘and Waters leading unto” the only port which 
East-Jersey then possessed, prior to September, 
1680; and not less useful in determining the 
person in whom the ownership was continued, 
after that date, subject only to the easement 


His. Mae. VII. 15. 


Sir George Carteret, the | 


a 
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which had been purchased by the younger Sir 
George Carteret, ‘‘for Navigation, free trade, 
‘* fishing, or otherwise.” 

It is proper to notice, in this place, the License 
which, on the fourteenth of February, 1678, was 
granted to Joseph Hunt and others, by Governor 
Carteret, of New Jersey, giving to them ‘‘ free 
‘leave and liberty, to take or kill any whale or 
‘* whales, or such like great fish, whether at sea, 
‘‘ or in any creek or cove between Barnegat and 
‘*the easternmost parts of this Province.”— 
(Records, Proprietors’ office, Amboy, Book IIL, 
152.) 

This License has been used as evidence of the 
action of New-Jersey, at an early day, concerning 
the ownership of the waters in question, and in 
proof of an averment, on the part of Sir George 
Carteret’s servants, of his rights therein; but 

there seems to be but little ground for any such 
| pretension. No one has ever pretended that any 
‘* cove or creek between Barnegat and the eastern- 


| ‘‘ most parts of the Province” was anything but 
/a part and parcel of ‘‘the Tract of Land and 


” 


** Premisses,”” which had been conveyed to Sir 
George, in the Release of July 29, 1674; nor 


| can it now be pretended, with any reason, that 


those ‘coves or creeks,” or any of them, were 
not part of the ‘‘ Appurtenances” to that ‘* Tract 
‘‘of Land and Premisses” which were legally 
conveyed to Sir George, on that occasion. At 
the same time, it is equally evident that the 
waters between Sandy-Hook and Constable’s- 
point, whether known as ‘* Hudson’s-River,” or 
** Goodyn’s-Bay,” or “The Bay,” or ‘* The Bay 
‘‘of the North-River,” or ‘‘ Raritan-Bay,” or 
‘The Sound,” or “The Kills,” or ‘* The Kill 
**van Col,” or ‘*The North-river,’—by all of 
which names they have been known—could not 
| then, nor can they now, be styled or considered, 
| with any reason, either ‘‘a cove ” or ‘*a creek,” 
or ‘‘at sea;” and no reason exists, nor can exist, 
for introducing the terms of that License, as evi- 
dence, in the present discussion, nor in any other, 
relative to the particular subject now under von- 
sideration, 

Nor is it less evident that much light may be 
thrown on this subject, from the contingent Grant 
of land on Staten-island—‘‘in case Staten-island 
“ falls within this Government "—which was in- 


| cluded in a similar Grant for fishing, made to 


John Ogden and others, on the fifteenth of Feb- 
ruary, 1668 ;—(MS. Records of the Proprietors of 
East Jersey, Liber iii., Folio 22)—as well as from 
the omission of that clause from similar G:ants, 
after ‘* Staten Iland had been adiudged to be- 
‘long to N: Yorke,” in 1669 ;—(Compare the 
last-named entry in the Records with Samuel 
Maverick's letter to John Winthrop, Jr., Febru- 
ary 24, 1668-9, and with the License for fishing, 
| granted by Governor Carteret, February 14, 1678 
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—HS8. Records of the Proprietors of Hast Jersey, 
iii., Folio 152). 

It is very clear that, during the former occupa- 
tion of New-Jersey, jointly, by Sir George Car- 
teret and Lord John Berkeley, a claim had been 
made for Staten-island; that, subject to the con- 
tingency of an adverse decision in the case, por- 
tions of it were granted to John Ogden and 
others, as before-stated; that, at a subsequent 
date, it was duly ‘‘adiudged to belong to N: 
‘*Yorke;” and that, thenceforth, Sir George 
made no pretensions thereto, and made no con- 
veyances of lands or privilegesthereon. Indeed, 
from the date of the Duke’s Release, (July 29, 
1674,) until that of Sir George’s death (January 
14, 1679,) no question, whatever, appears to have 
been raised by him, nor by those who acted under 
his authority, concerning the ownership of either 
Staten-island, of the waters which separate it 
from the main, or of the Company’s farm at 
Ahasimus ;—(Gov. Dongan to the Harl of Perth, 
Feb. 18, 1685—Colonial Documents, iii., 354) 
—and this significant fact is entitled to great 
weight, in the examination of this sulyject. 

Of all persons then living, except the Duke of 
York, Sir George was the most competent to 
judge of ‘‘ The Intent and Meaning” of the par- 
ties to the Release of July 29, 1674; and as he 
lived upwards of six years, without discovering 
that Staten-island, and the Company’s farm, and 


the waters between the island and East-Jersey 
were his property ; and died (January 14, 1679) 
without disposing of them, and without attempt- 
ing to do so, it may reasonably be inferred, there- 
from, that the terms of the Release, as he under- 
stood them, had vested no property in the premises 
referred to, in him, or in his heirs. 


VI. It issaid that Sir George left a will, in 
which he appointed his wife, Dame Elizabeth 
Carteret, his Executrix, and, John, Earl of Bath, 
and five others, Trustees “to sell his property for 
‘*the Payment of his Debts and Legacies ; ”»— 
(Recital in the Duke's Release to the Kari of Perth 
and others, March 14, 1682-3—Leaming and 
Spicer, 146)—that those Trustees, on the sixth of 
March, 1679-80, ‘‘ conveyed the said Premisses, 
** amongst others things, to Thomas Cremer and 
** Thomas Pocock ;”—(Jbid)—that, on thesecond 


of February, 1682-3, Messrs. Cremer and Pocock, | 


in connection with the Executrix and Trustees, 
granted and conveyed to William Penn and eleven 
others, ‘‘ all the said Premisses called East New- 


‘* Jersey ; "—(Deed, dated Feb. 2, 1682-3—New | 


Jersey Boundary Papers, iii., 185)—that William 
Penn and his eleven associates subsequently ‘‘con- 
‘* veyed one Moyety of the said Tract of Land 
‘*called East New-Jersey and of all other the 
** Premisses,” to James, Earl of Perth and eleven 
others ;—(Deed, etc.—Leaming and Spicer, 146) 
—that ‘‘ for and in Consideration of a competent 
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‘Sum of lawful English Money,” the twenty- 
four proprietors subsequently purchased from the 
Duke of York, what the latter had already sold 
to the younger Sir George Carteret, as already 
stated—all the right of Government in East Jer- 
sey, which had been exercised or claimed by the 
Duke and, in his behalf, by his servants in New 
York, together with a right to navigate, for com- 
mercial purposes, and to fish in, ‘‘ all Bays, Riv- 
‘*ers, and Waters leading into or lying between 
‘the said Premisses, or any of them ; ’’—(Jbid 
146, 147)—and, on the fourteenth of March, 1682 
—8, a formal Release, promising those Rights to the 
Earl of Perth and his twenty-three associates, 
was duly executed.—(Release, etc.—Leaming 
and Spicer, 141-150.) 

It is worthy of notice that it was during this 
period, between the death of Sir Geo: ge Carteret 
and the perfection of the title to the Province, 
of the twenty-four Proprietors, that the claim for 
Staten-island and the Company’s farm, at Ahasi- 
mus, was renewed ; but it is also worthy of notice 
that the invalidity of that claim was carried on 
its face ; and rendered it the more contemptible. 

The fact 1s undisputed, that, subsequent to the 
date of the Duke's Release, Sir George Carteret 
made no claim for either Staten-island, or the 
waters adjacent thereto, or ‘‘the Company’s 
‘*farm;” that he died, in January, 1679; that 
he bequeathed all his property in America, to the 
Earl of Bath anid others, as Trustees, to be sold 
for certain specified purposes; and that, on the 
sixth of March, 1679-+0, those Trustees sold all 
the property referred to, to Messrs. Cremer and 
Pocock, by whom it was held until the second of 
February, 1682-3, when they re-sold it to Will- 
iam Penn and others. The value of a claim to 
property in Staten-islind, which was set up, for 
the first time, on the twenty-eighth of March, 
1681, By Dame EvIzaBeTH CARTERET ;—(Dame 
Elizabeth Carteret to James Bollin, Secretary, 
March 28, 1681)—as well as that of the demand 


| therefor, in HER behalf,* which was made by 


Governor Carteret, on the twenty-first of July, 
1681, on the basis of the Duke's illegal Grant of 
New Jersey to Berkeley and Carteret, in 1664 ;— 
(Governor Carteret to the Governor of New York, 
No. 1, July 21, 1681,)—may be readily ascer- 
tained ; nor will it require much more trouble, in” 
view of these facts, to ascertain the worthlessness 
of a similar claim which was also set up, IN BE- 
HALF OF THE SAME PERSON, on the basis of the 
Duke's Release to the younger Sir George, dated 
September 10, 1680 ;—(Governor Carteret to the 
Governor of New York, No. 2, July 21, 1681)— 








* “You are to lay claim to Staten Island as belonging 
“‘ to us, according to his Royal Highness’s Grant, and also 
‘*the farm at Horsemus, and to take it in possession for 
o- ee of the Dame to James ollin, March 

> . 
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the Dame, in any capacity, having never possess- 
ed any right thereto ; and all the rights which her 
husband had possessed therein, if any, having 
been legally conveyed, by his legatees, to Messrs. 
Cremer and Pocock, two years before, in accord- 
ance with the terms of his will. The only ex- 
planation which can be offered for so remarkable 
an attempt, on the part of the Dame, to obtain 
what, in any event, belonged to other persons, is 
her extreme covetousness; another notable in- 
stance of which was displayed in her “ frivolous 


‘* Pretences” to the possession of ‘‘the House | 
| reference to the Act of March, 1682-8 and Mr. 


‘* belonging to the Proprietors,” at Elizabeth- 
town, which so much annoyed the twenty-four 


Proprietors, about the same time.—(Jnstructions | 


to Governor Lawrie, 5th Month 20th, 1683.— 
Leaming and Spicer, 177.) 

VIL. On the first day of March, 1682-3, a 
General Assembly convened, at Elizabeth-town, 
in East Jersey; and, soon after, ‘“‘ having taken 
‘*into Consideration the necessity of dividing 


‘*the Province into respective Counties, for the | 


‘*better governing and settling Courts in the 
**same,” it passed An Act to divide the Province 
; . ee : 

into four Counties, from which may be learned, 


definitely, what was then considered, by Sir | 


George Carteret’s successors, the territory and 
boundaries of East-Jersey. 

In this very important Act, Frrst, no claim 
whatever was made to any portion of the waters 
which flowed on the eastern borders of the main 
land ; nor was Staten-island alluded to, in any 


of its provisions; and, Srconp, Bergen-county | 


was thus described : ‘* Bergen County to contain 
** all the Settlements BETWEEN Hupsons RIVER 
‘*anpD HACKINSACK RIVER, BEGINNING AT CON- 
‘* spaBLES-Hoox, and so to extend to the upper- 
**most bound of the Province Northward be- 
“tween the said Rivers.”—(Act., etc.—Leam- 
ing and Spicer, 229.) 

The careful student wili observe that this Act 
embraced a description of all the Territory 
which the Assembly of East-Jersey then consid- 
ered as belonging to the Proprietors of that 
Province; and, as Staten-island and, conse- 
quently, the waters in question, were NoT em- 
braced in its provisions, it is a fair inference that 
neither of these was then supposed to form por- 
tions of their Territory. There is, however, a 
more interesting feature in this Act, which tends 
still further to the establishment of the opinion, 
concerning the Hudson-river, which was enter- 
tained by that very early Assembly of East- 
Jersey. 

Bergen-county was said, in the Act under con- 
sideration, ‘‘to contain all the Settlements be- 
‘‘ tween Hudsons River and Hackinsack River,” 
from ‘‘ Constables-Hook to the uppermost bound 
‘* of the Province, Northward between the said 
‘© Rivers :’—any map of New Jersey will show 
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that ‘‘ Hudson’s River” was thus formally recog- 
nized as far to the Westward as the entrance to 
the Kill van Col, at least; and if Mr. White- 
head’s Map of the settled portion of Hast-Jersey, 
about the year 1682, with which he has illus- 
trated that period of his History of Hast-Jersey, 
(Page 88,) may be relied on—which, for the pur- 
pose of this discussion, is assumed to be the case 
—this Act recognized the waters of the Kill van 
Col as ‘* Hudson's River,” as far Westward as 
the entrance to the Achter Col, or Newark Bay. 
It is proper to notice, in connection with this 


Whitehead’s Map of the same period, that, as one 
illustrates the other's meaning somewhat to the 
disadvantage of the claims of modern New Jer- 
sey, and carries the Hudson-river between Staten- 
island and the main, Westward, to the Achter 
Ool, there isa peculiar interest attached to them, 
for the purposes of this inquiry. Nor is that in- 
terest diminished by the fact that Mr. Whitehead 
seems to have been disposed to conceal that dis- 
agreeable truth, in his exposition of the terms 
of the Act of March, 1682-3: a disposition 
which was distinctly displayed in his paraphrase 
of the Act referred to:—‘‘ Bergen included all 
‘* the settlements between the Hudson and Hack- 


| ‘* ensack-rivers, and extended to the northern 


‘* bounds of the Province,” —(Hast Jersey under 
the Prop. Governments, 97,)—omitting all refer- 
ence whatever, to Constable’s Hook, which his 
map, illustrative of this Chapter, had just shown 
to have been at the south-western extremity of 
the Neck, to which point the waters of the Hud- 
son would have been necessarily recognized, on 


| his own authority, had he told ‘‘the whole 


** truth ” of the matter.* 

VII. On the thirteenth of September, 1682, 
the Duke of York commissioned Colonel Thomas 
Dongan, as Governor of his Colony of New York. 
In that Commission, the Duke inserted these 
words: ‘‘ And whereas I have since for divers 
‘*good causes and considerficons by severall 
‘*instrum und’ my hand and seale bargained 
‘*sold released and confirmed unto Sir George 
‘*Carterett (late Vice Chamberlaine to His Mats 


* There is a very notable fact, however, which illus- 
trates the entire correctness of Mr. Whitehead’s map as 
well as the impropriety of his omission, from the text of 
his work,.of this portion of the earliest description of 
Bergen-county. 

Samuel Smith, the learned historian of New Jersey, 
under the date of 1682 thus alluded to the “‘ Constable’s 
“ Hook” of the period of the Aor referred to: ‘‘ There 
“was a considerable settlement on Bergen Point, rumn 
* oatLepD ConstaBLE Hook, and first improved by Edsell, 
“in Nicoll’s time.”(—History of the Colony of Nova- 
Cesaria or New Jersey, Ed. 1765, page 166;)—and no bet- 
ter evidence than this is required to show the exact mean- 
ing of the Assembly of Hast Jersey, in 1683, when it for- 
mally recognized the Hudson’s-river as far westward as 
the Achter Col, and the unfairness of Mr. Whitehead in 
omnes all notice of that recognition, from the text of his 
narrative. . 
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** Household) and his heires, and unto Edward 
** Billing and others and their heires, all y* 
**tract of land (prceell of y* prmisses) comdénly 
**ealled or knowne by the names of East and 
‘West Jersey, scituate on THE WEST SIDE OF 
“‘ Hupsons River according to certaine Bound- 
‘*aryes more particularly expressed in y* s* 
“sevrall instrm® and und* certaine rents and 
** covents as therein relacén being thereunto had 
‘*may more fully appeare.”—( Commission, etc. 
— Colonial Documents, iii, 329.) 

This description of the bounds of East-Jersey 
will be more expressive when it shall be read in 
connection with the Act of the Assembly of 
East-Jersey, for dividing that Province into 
Counties, and in comparison with allusions to 
Staten-island, which were made, about the same 
time, by Sir John Werden, the Duke’s Secretary, 
and by Governor Dongan. 

On the first of November, 1684, the Secretary 
remarked, probably in response to something 
which the Governor had written: ‘‘ Statcn 
**Tsland without doubt belongs to y* Duke for 
‘*if S* George Carterett had had right to it, that 
‘* would have beene long since determined ”— 
(Letter, etc., November 1, 1684— Colonial Docu- 
ments, iii, 352.) 


In a letter to the Earl of Perth, responsive to | 
a very insulting letier which the Earl had writ- | 
ten to him, Governor Dongan remarked : ‘‘ Your | 
‘*agents have dispersed printed papers to y® | 


*' disturbance of y® inhabitants of Staten Island, 
“* It hath been in the possion of his Ril Highss 
** above twenty years (except y* little time y* 
** Dutch had it) purchased be Governour Lovelace 
** from ye Indyans in ye time of Sr George Car- 
‘* teret, WITHOUT ANY PRTENCES "TILL Y2 AGENTS 
‘< MADE CLAIME TO IT.” —Governor Dongan to the 
Earl of Perth, February 13, 1684-5— Colonial 
Documents, iii., 354.) 

IX. Reference has been made to the omission of 
any notice of Staten-island, asa part of East- 
Jersey, when, in March, 1683, that Province was 
divided into Counties ; and it has been inferred, 
therefrom, net without reason, that, at that time, 
Staten-island was not considered a part of that 
Province, even by its own Assembly; while the 
waters which flowed between the Island and the 
main, in that case, were necessarily considered, 
by that body, either as ‘“‘the main Sea” or 
** Hudsons river.” 

It is a very significant fact, in that connection, 
that the Governor of East-Jersey never pretend- 
ed either to possess or to exercise any authority 
on Staten-island ; while, on the contrary, the 
Government of New York had never ceased to 
claim such authority and to exercise it; and, in 
November, 1688, when the latter Province was 
divided into Counties, ‘‘ Staten Island, Shutter 
*- Island, and tle Ts'and of Meadow on the west 





‘* side thereof,” were constituted a County, with 
the name of ‘‘ Richmond,” by which itis known 
to this day. . 

It is true, «s Mr. Whitehead has stated, that 
Captain Palmer, in May, 1684, asked for a Deed 
of Confirmation of his property on Staten-island 
from the Governor and Council of New Jersey ; 
but it is obvious that Mr. Palmer’s caution led 
him to seek a Release from all possible claimants 
of the Island, in order that, in any event, his pro- 
perty might be safe, without improving the pre- 
tended title of the Proprietors of East-Jersey or 
impairing the real one of the Duke of Youk. 
This precaution is no evidence that he consideicd 
the pretended title thereto, of the Proprietors, 
as worth a straw: it proves only that he desired 
to be safe, against every contingency. It is 
evident, however, that the authorities of East- 
Jersey had no confidence in their own pretended 
Rights in the premises ; and that their pretended 
confirmation of Palmer's title -was considered, 
even by themselves, as little better than a farce. 
The entry on their Minutes is in these words : 

‘* Present, the Deputy Governor,” etc. 

‘Petition from John Palmer, esq., to have a 
‘*Patent for the lands he has had and taken up 
‘*on Staten Island. Upon consideration ther of, 
‘Sand that it may be of no ill consequence, BUT 
‘* RATHER OF SERVICE IN OUR CLAIM TO THAT Is- 
“LAND, It is agreed and ordered, that the Gov- 
‘‘ernor and Council may take a Patent of the 
‘*same to him.”—(MS. Minutes of Proprietors, 
Liber A B, folio 13—quoted in Report of’ Com- 
missioners, Edit. Trenton, 1807, p. 62.) 

We decline to accept as true Mr. Whitchead’s 
statement that ‘‘ the Duke not only conveycd” [to 
the Earl of Perth and others] ‘‘the eastern moiety 
‘‘of ‘the whole intire premises,’ but added 
‘** together with all Islands, Bays, &c.,’ words 
‘‘not in the original Grants ;” and our reasons 
can be ascertained by any one who will read the 
papers referred to; nor are we prepared to 
admit, as true, what he insinuates, that from the 
day of the date of the Duke’s Release to the 
Earl and his associates, Staten-island and the 
Bay ceased to be parts of the Duke’s Province of 
New York. 

This is evident from the facts that the Duke 
had already granted THE SAME properties, rights, 
and privileges, such as they were, to the younger 
Sir George Carteret-—(Release to Sir George 
Carteret, the younger, September 10, 1680 :)— 
that he possessed no portion of what he was 
asked by the Earl of Perth, to Release and con- 
vey ‘‘to the twenty-four Proprietors ;” that he 
cautiously conveyed, therefore, only, ‘‘as FAR 
‘*AS IN HIM LYETH,” the lands and premises 
which had been held by Sir George Carteret, 
the elder, ‘‘together with all Islands, Bays, 
** Rivers, Waters, Forts, Mines, Minerals, Quar- 
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‘* ries, Royalties, Franchises, and Appurtenances 
‘* whatsoever TO THE SAME BELONGING, OR IN 
‘* ANY WISE APPERTAINING ; and all the Estate, 
“ Right, Title, Interest, Reversion, Remainder, 
** Claim, and Demand whatsoever, as well in Law 
‘‘as in Equity, of nis sam Roya HI@HNeEss 
* JAMES, DuKE oF York, of, in, unto, or out of 
‘* the same, or any Part or Parcel of the same ;” 
and that the substance of this conveyance to the 
Earl and his associates, was simply his confirma- 
tion, as the Mesne Lord of the Country, of the 
change of Lessees of East Jersey, and his per- 
mission to navigate the waters ‘‘ leading unto or 
‘‘lying between” the lands thus Leased to the | 
Proprietors, from which the former Lessees had 
been carefully excluded. That the Duke’s mean- 
ing was fully understood by the Grantees is 
evident from the terms of their Commission to 
their first Deputy-governor, Gawn Lawrie, which 
was in these words: * * ‘* constitute and ap- 
** point him Deputy Governor of the said Prov- 
‘Since, and of all Isles, Rivers, Islands and 
‘* Seas WITHIN THE SAME, OR BELONGING THERE- 
**70.”—( Commission, etc., July, 1683—Leam- 
ing and Spicer, 168-170.) 

If Mr. Whitehead had quoted the Duke’s Re- 
lease to the Earl of Perth, without mutilation, it 
would have been apparent to every one, as it 
must have been to the Duke’s Grantees, that 
a Release, ‘‘as far as in him lyeth,” of what 
‘* belonged or in any way appertained ” to some- 
thing which he had already Released to the 
younger Sir George Carteret, did not amount to 
much, as an absolute conveyance of either what 
was or what was nut mentioned in the Deed; 
ancl it is not very clear that a grave argument of 
title resting entirely on the mutilated record of 
this empty quit-claim, is any better entitled to the | 
respect of the candid, impartial student of the 
history of our country, than the conveyance or 
the mutilated record on which it depends. 





X. On the fourteenth of August, 1687, an or- | 
der was sent from the Home Government to | 
Governor Dongan, to allow all ships and vessels | 
bound for Perth Amboy to proceed directly to 
that port, without touching at New York. The 
order is in these words: ‘‘ Whereas by former 
‘* Instructions given unto you His Maty has 
** thought fitt to Order, That all Ships & Vessels 
‘‘coming within THE RIVER AND CHANNEL OF 
‘“* New York shall enter at His Maty’s Citty 
‘‘and Port of New York, his Maty is pleased, 
‘* upon further consideration, to direct us to sig- | 
‘*nify his pleasure to you That you permit all | 
‘* Ships & Vessels bound for New Perth,” {Perth 
Amboy | ‘* in His Majesty's Colony of EKast-Jersey | 
‘*to go directly thither, without touching at 
** New York or being carried thither, until fur- 





**ther order. Provided always that the Govern- 
**ment of Hast-Jersey do suffer such person ae ' 


‘* You oR THE RECEIVER GENERAL OF His Maty’s 
‘*REVENUE AT New York for the time being 
‘* shall appoint, peaceably & quietly to receive 
‘* & collect for His Maty’s use the same Customs 
‘* & Imposts as are usualy paid at New York for 
‘*such shipps and their lading as are entred 
‘* there.”—(Order, etc., August 14, 1687 —Col- 
onial Documents, iii, 428.) 

On the thirteenth of December, of the same 
year, the King issued Jnstructions for our Trus- 
ty @ Webelov'd Matthew Plowman, Esgre our 
Collectr and Receiver of our Revenue on our 
Province of N York and the Territories depend- 
ing thereon in America, in the third clause of 
which the Hudson's river is styied ‘‘ the River or 
**Channell of New York or Hudsons River ”— 
which explains the meaning of the term which 
was applied to Godyn’s Bay, in the Order to Gov- 
ernor Dongan, last, referred to, and establishes the 
fact that His Majesty and his Council considered, 
as late as 1687, that Hudson's river extended, sea- 
ward, as far as Sandy Hook. 

In the eighth clause of these Instructions is an 
Order of similar purport to that which had been 
issued to Governor Dongan, four months before ; 
and in that, also, the waters leading to Perth 
Amboy are styled ‘‘ the River or Channell of N 
** York or Hudson’s River.” —(Jnstructions, etc., 
December 13, 1687 —Colonial Documents, iii., 
501, 502.) 

It will be seen, from these orders, that the 
waters leading from the ocean to Perth Amboy, 
[ Godyn’s Bay] were considered, in 1687, as “ the 
‘river and channel of New York or Hudson’s 
‘* River ;” that the jurisdiction over those waters 
belonged to the Governor of New York, notwith- 
standing the Release to the Earl of Perth; and 
that, even when a special favor was granted in 
order to facilitate Trade, the Governor of New 
York did not cease to exercise legal and recog- 


| nized authority over those waters and that 


Trade, even at,the piers in the port of Perth 
Amboy. 

What better evidence is needed to prove that, 
in 1687, at least, the waters which are the subject 
of this inquiry, as well as those which lead to 
them, were considered, by the common Sovereign 
of both New Jersey and New York, as belonging 
to the latter ? 

XI. In the year 1689, ‘‘ several Merchants and 
‘*adventurers tradeing to and interested in the 
‘* province of New York and the adjacent Colo- 
‘*nys and Islands in America,” petitioned the 
King that the inroads of the French had jeopard- 
ed the Colonies ; and they prayed that measures 
might be adopted to protect them.—(Petition, 
etc.— Colonial Documents, iii, 651.) 

Accompanying this Petition were Sundry Rea- 
sons to ‘‘ inforce” it on His Majesty's attention ; 
as well as sundry ‘‘ Proposals,” of which the 
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following is the first: ‘‘That a platform be 
** built at Sandy Hooke or sandy Bay in East Jer- 
‘*sey AT THE ENTRANCE !NTO Hupson’s RIVER 
‘* FROM THE SEA which lyes so conveniently scit- 
‘*uated by reason of the great setled sandbanks 
**there that no ship can pass up into Hudson’s 
‘river but within muskett shott, as will appear 
‘*by the mapp.”—(Reasons, etc.— Colonial Doc- 
uments, iii, 352, 3538.) 

XII. It is very well known to all who are 
acquaiated with the early history of New Jersey 
and New York, that the Proprietors of East 
Jersey insisted on their right to establish a Port 
at Perth-Amboy, at which goods might be laden 
and discharged without accountability to the 
Colonial authorities of New York; while the 
latter steadily resisted the claim and denied its 
legality. 

At length, the subject was brought before the 
King and his Council; and the result of that 
application was communicated by the Lords of 
Trade to the Earl of Bellomont, in these words : 


‘** Since your Lordship’s departure from hence, 
‘* the proprietors of Hast and West New Jersey 
“ having been véry pressing for the Priviledge of 
‘* Ports in those Countries, we have been obliged 
‘to enquire carefully into their pretended right 
‘**thereunto, and to lay our opinion before His 
** Majty, that they have no such rights, and that 
**it is not convenient it should be granted to 
“them; upon which His Majty having been 


‘* pleased TO GIVE DIRECTIONS ACCORDINGLY, and | 


**a copy of our representation being inserted in 
‘** the order of Council made thereupon, we send 
‘* you herewithall a copy of the said order, that 
‘*you may understand the reasons of that deter- 
‘‘ mination and TAKE CARE THAT THE RIGHTS 
‘*AND PRIVILEDGES OF THE PROVINCE OF NEw 
‘* YORK BE NOT INFRINGED.” —(Lords of Trade 
to Earl Bellomont, February 23, 1697-8.—Col- 
onial Documents, iv, 298.) 


A careful perusal of the ‘‘opinion” of the 
Board of Trade, on the subject referred to, and of 
His Majesty's Order in Council, which was based 
on that ‘‘ opinion,” would throw some light on the 
ridiculous pretences of some who have assumed 
to speak in behalf of the “pretended rights” 
of East-Jersey, on other subjects as weil as this. 
For the purposes of this enquiry, however, only 
a small portion of that ‘‘ opinion,” which his 
Majesty adopted and embodied in his ‘‘ Order” 
on the subject, need be quoted ; but that portion 
is a fair specimen of the character of the entire 
paper. 

In reference to the Proprietors’ petition for an 
** Order” to establish a Port at Perth-Amboy, 
the Board of Trade expressed this ‘‘ opinion : 


‘*That it is, in no place that we know of, 
“either in England or elsewhere, usuall to have 
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‘* two: Ports, independent on each gther, IN ONE 
‘*AND THE SAME RIVER, OR WITHIN THE SAME 
‘* CAPES OR OUTLET INTO THE SEA ; such a prac- 
**tice being manifestly liable to great Incon- 
** veniences. 

** That Perth-Amboy LIES ON ONE SIDE OF THE 
‘* MOUTH OF THE SAME RIVER WHICH RUNS BY THE 
“ocrrtre OF New York (THAT RIVER BEING 
‘* DIVIDED IN THE MOUTH OF IT BY AN ISLD CALL- 
“ep SrareNn Isianp) and is within the same 
‘*capes.”"—(Report of Board of Trade, 25th 
November, 1697—MS. Documents, Secretary of 
State’s office, iv, 298.) 

This ‘‘opinion,” as has been stated, was 
adopted by His Majesty and the Council, and 
embodied in their ‘‘ Order” denying the ‘‘ pre- 
“tended right” and coveted privilege; and a 
copy of it was transmitted, officially, to the 
Governor of New York, that he might ‘‘ under- 
** stand the reasons of the determination ;” with 
an order to ‘‘ take care that THE RIGHTS AND 
‘* PRIVILEDGES OF THE PROVINCE OF New YORK 
** be not infringed.” 

The consequence of this Order in Council was 
very soon apparent. The Proprietors, whose 
principal purpose in purchasing the lands and 
settling them was to make themselves independ- 
ent, on matters of Government, of all other per- 
sons— (Memorial of the Proprietors to the Lords 
of. Trade, July 5, 1699)—abandoned the project 
and surrendered their ‘‘ pretended right” to the 
Queen—( Articles of Surrender, April 15, 1702 ;) 
—while Perth-Amboy was ‘ overshadowed by 
‘*New York; "—(Gordon’s Gazetteer of New 
Jersey, 214,)—and New Jersey, on all matters of 


| commerce, thenceforth, became, in fact, as well as 


in law, entirely subordinate to New York. 

XIII. On the seventh of December, 1700, the 
Earl of Bellomont ordered Colonel Romer, a 
well-known engineer, to sound the waters be- 
tween the city and the ocean ; to ascertain wheth- 
er any ships could approach, by way of Amboy ; 
and to select sites for defensive works, for the 
protection of the city from an assault on its 
water-front. 

On the thirteenth of the succeeding January, 
[1700-1] the Colonel made an elaborate Report, 
in every part of which the waters which separat- 
ed Staten-island from the main were considered 
as, and called, ‘*a second arm of Hudson river 
‘* called the Coll, between Staten-island and East 
‘* Jersey.”—(Report of Colonel Romer, January 
18, 1700-1— Colonial Documents, iv., 836, 837.) 

It will be seen that Colonel Romer, after whom 
the celebrated ‘*‘ Romer Shoal” was named, fol- 
lowed the theory of the Board of Trade and the 
King and Council ; and considered ‘‘ The Kill 
‘van Col,” ‘The Sound,” ‘‘ Raritan Bay,” 


and ‘‘ The Lower Bay” only as ‘‘a second arm 
The value of his opinion, 


‘* of Hudson’s River.” 
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on this subject, may be readily ascertained from | 
what has been written. 

From the evidence which has been adduced, 
it will be seen that, from an early day—as early | 
as 1648—the waters of what we call “ The Kills” | 
and *‘ the Lower Bay ” were considered and dis- 
posed of as waters of Hudson’s River—( Patent to 
Anthony Jansen, at Gravesend, May 27, 1643 ;)— 
and that, without a single adverse witness, the | 
same opinion preVailed and the same action was | 
continued, both in Europe and America, among | 
the Dutch as well as the English, until the sur- 
render of the Colony to the King of Great Brit- 
ain, and its transfer to the Duke of York, in July, 
1674. —(Original Deed for Gravesend, L. I, 
September 10, 1645; Remonstrance of Adriaen | 
van der Donck and others, July 28, 1649 ; Cor- 
relis van Tienhoven’s Information, etc., March 
4, 1650; Director Stuyvesant’s Description of | 
the boundaries of New Netherland, February | 
1651; N. N’s America, Edit. 1655, page 269 ; 
Adriaen van der Donck’s Map of New Nether- 
land, Edit. 1656; Nicholas J. Visscher’s Map of | 
New Belgium, etc., Edit. 1656 ; Jacques Cortel- 
jou’s Petition, January 28, 1657; Director 
Stuyvesant’s Letter to the States-General, ‘* last 
‘*of February, 1664; ” the same to Messrs. La 
Montagne and van Rensselaer, August 29, 1664 ; 
The Register of the Attack and Reduction of 
New Netherland ; Governor Nicholls’s Patent for 
lands at Neversink, April 8, 1665 ; Certificate of | 
Director Stuyvesant’s farmers, August 14, 1666 ; 
Director Stuyvesant’s Observations, 1666 ; Gover- 
nor Nicolls’s Patent for the town of Gravesend, 
August 15, 1668; Heylyn’s Cosmographie, Edit. 
1669, Liber IV, page 96; Indian Deed of Staten- 
island, April 14, 1670; Montanus’s De Nieuwe | 
en Onbekende Weereld, Edit. 1670, page 123 ; 
Ogilby’s America, Edit. 1671, page 170; Min- 
utes of the Council, April 23, 1674; etc.) 

At that time, after the opinion above referred 
to had become well-grounded throughout the 
entire civilized world and while it was yet en- 
tirely uncontradicted by either the avaricious or 
the envious, in any part of the globe, the Duke of 
York, as the Mesne Lord of the Country, Leased 
and Released to Sir George Carteret, ‘‘ all that 
‘* Tract of land and Premises” which was known, 
subsequently, as East-Jersey and bounded, on its 
Eastern front, by ‘‘ the main Sea” and ‘‘ Hud- 
‘*son’s River ; °—(2elease, etc., July 29, 1674 ; 


| different 
| ** Raritan Bay,” ‘* The Sound,” ‘* The Kill van 


| Patent, by Gov. Andross, to 





Sir George Carteret’s Directions, Instructions, 
and Orders, July 31, 1674; Quintipartite Deed, 
July 1, 1676; Release to Sir George Carteret, 
the younger, September 10, 1680; Dame Eliza- 
beth Carteret and others’ Deed to William Penn 
and others, March 14, 1682; Articles of Surren- 
der of the Proprietors’ pretended right of Gov- 
ernment, April 15, 1702; etc.) 

It is a reasonable conclusion, therefore, that, 
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in accordance with the general use of the term, 
at that period, the Lease and Release in question 
were intended to convey only the lands which 
were bounded, on the East, by low water mark 
on ‘the main Seas,” or Atlantic Ocean, and on 
‘* Hudson's River,” or, as it is now called, in 
localities, on- ‘*The Lower Bay,” 


‘*Col,” ‘*The Bay of New York,” and ‘‘ The 
‘* North River;” and that the latter and the 
islands which are in them, are not, historically 
considered, nor have they ever been, waters 
or islands of either East Jersey or New Jersey. 

This conclusion is sustained, Frrstty: By 
the terms of the original Deeds of Lease and 
Release— (Release, July 29, 1674).—Srconp.y : 
By the subsequent action of both the original 
parties thereto—(Sir George Carteret’s Diree- 
tions, etc., July 31, 1674; Quintepartite Deed, 
July 1, 1676; Gov. Andross’s Warrant for tak- 
ing up Gov. Carteret’s pigs, Sept. 23, 1675; 
Japtain Billop, 
Mch 25, 1676; Act to levy £150, in Hast Jersey, 
April 3, 1679; Omission of Grant of land on 
Staten-island, to Joseph Hunt, Feb. 14, 1678 ; 
Sale, by the Duke, of a right to navigate the 
waters referred to, Sept. 10, 1680; The similar 
sale to the Earl of Perth and others, March 14, 
1682; Order from the Lords of Trade to Gover- 
nor Dongan, Aug. 14, 1687; Instructions to 
Collector Plowman, Dec. 13, 1687 ; etc. )}—Turep- 
LY: By the action or direct acknowledgment of 
those into whose hands Sir George's estate in 
East-Jersey fell, after his death, in 1679—(Pur- 
chase, by Sir George Carteret, the younger, of a 
right to navigate, Sept. 10, 1680 ; Act for divid- 
ing Hast-Jersey into Counties, March 1, 1688 ; 
Deed of surrender to the Queen, of ‘‘the pre- 
‘tended right of Government,” by the Proprie- 
tors, April 15, 1702 ; etc.)—and, Fourtniy: By 
the action or direct acknowledgment of King 
William and his servants, into whose hands the 
Duke’s property passed, after the abdication of 
the latter.—(Zhe King’s Crders in Council, 
November 25, 1679.) 

Although it is confidently believed that the 
position of the learned Attorney-general has 
been clearly sustained by the train of authorities, 
extending from 1644 until 1702, which have 
been adduced, and by the application of their 
testimony to the several branches of the subject ; 
there is another stand-point from which the 
question which was proposed by General Coch- 
rane may be examined, it is believed, with pre- 
cisely the same result. 

Thus, it may be said, for that purpose only, 
that the waters which separate Staten-island 
from the main are not, nor were they ever, 
properly considered waters of the Hudson’s 
river; that the Narrows were, and are, tlie only 





*** Rivers there, called or known by the several 


channel of that river; or, if that shall be more 
acceptuble, that the river does not flow, nor has 
it ever flowed, as such, further to the Southward | 
than the southermost point of Manhattan-island. 
It is unquestionably true, that, by the terms of 
the Treaty of Westminster, the title to New 
Netherland, for the first time, was legally vested 
in the King of Great Britain ; and that, on the 
twenty-ninth of June, 1674, Letters Patents were 
issucd to James, Duke of York, in which were 
included Grants, among other properties, of ‘all 
‘that Island or Islands, commonly called by | 
‘*the several Name or Names of Matowacks or 
“ Long-Island, scituate, and being towards the | 
** West of Cape Codd and Narrow-Higansetts, 
‘abutting on the main Land between the two 


** Names of Conecticut and Hudsons-River ; to- 
‘* «ther also with the said River called Hudsons- 
‘* 2iver, and all the land from the West side of 
** Connecticut River, to the East side of Delaware 
** Bay. And also ail those several Islands called | 
‘*or known by the Names of Martin Vinyards 
**and Nantukes otherwise Nantuckett ; together | 
‘‘with all the Lands, Islands, Soils, Rivers, | 
‘- Harbours, Mines, Minerals, Quarries, Woods, 
‘* Marshes, Waters, Lakes, Fishings, Hawking, 
‘* llunting and Fowling ; and all other Royalty’s 
* Profits, Commodities and Hereditaments to the 
‘*said several Islands, Lands and Premises be- 
‘* longing and appertaining, with their and every 
“of their Appurtenances ; and all our” [the 
King’s| ‘‘ Estate, Right, Title, Interest, Benefit | 
‘and Advantage, Claim and Demand of, in, or | 
“to the said Lands or Premises, or any Part or | 
‘* Parcel thereof, and the Reversion or Reversions, 
‘ Remainder or Remainders; together with the 
‘“ yearly and otlier Rents, Revenues, and Profits 
‘‘of the Premisses, and of every Part and | 
‘* Parcel thereof; TO HAVE AND TO HOLD all and 
‘**singular the said Lands and Premisses, with 
‘‘their and every of their Appurtenences, hereby 
‘** viven and granted, or herein before mentioned 
‘to be given and granted, unto our said dearest 
‘: Brother James Duke of York, his Heirs and 
‘ Assigns forever ;”—not absolutely, in fee sim- 
ple, as Mr. Whitehead seems to suppose, but— 
‘*to be holden of us, our Heirs and Successors, 
‘as of our Mannor of Hast Greenwich in our 
‘*County of Kent, in free and common Soccage, 
‘‘and not in Capite, or by Knight Seryice yield- 
‘‘ing and rendering. And the said Jamss Duke 
‘‘of York, for himself, his Heirs and Assigns, 
**doth Covenant and Promise to yield and ren- 
‘*der unto us our Heirs and Successors, of and 
‘*for the same yearly and every Year, Forty 
** Beaver Skins when they shall be demanded, or 
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‘+ within Ninety Days after such demand made.” 
—( Letters Fatents to the Duke of York, June 29, 
1674.) 
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It is not necessary, for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion, to notice other portions of the Grant to 
the Duke of York ; nor is it any more necessary 
to describe, in all its details, the nature of the 
tenure by which the Duke held the immense 
tracts of land and water to which reference has 
been made. 

It is enough to say that the Duke was merely 
the King’s tenant, holding the country as a tene- 
ment, agreeably to the well-established and well- 
known Jaw of the land, as it was at the period 
of the Grant; and Mr. Whitehead and those 


| with him who measure, by the standard of mod- 


ern conveyancing, in America, the Grant of what 
was subsequently known as East-Jersey, either by 
the King, or the Duke of York, have either fail- 
ed to discover a very important element in this 


| subject or neglected to bring it before their 


readers and the world. 

But, as has been said, this branch of the main 
subject need not be discussed, in this place, as it 
has little connection with the question which is 
immediately under examination. 

It is equally true, however, that, on the twenty- 
ninth of July, 1674, the Duke of York, as the 
Mesne Lord of the Country, *‘ for and in consid- 
‘eration of a competent Sum of good and law- 
‘*ful Money of England to his Royal Highness 
“in Hand paid by Sir George Carteret,” re-leased 
to the latter, as a sub-Zenant, after the feudal 
custom of those times, ‘‘ all that Tract of Land 
‘* adjacent to New-Hngland, and lying and being 
“to the Westward of Long- Island and Manhitas 
‘*Tsland, and bounded on the Eust part by the 
‘main Sea, and Part by Hudson's River, and 
‘‘extends Southward * * * which said 
‘Tract of Land is hereafter to be called by the 
‘Name or Names of Wew-Ceserea or New-Jer- 
‘*gey: And also all Rivers, Mines, Mineralls, 
“ Woods, Fishings, Hawking, Hunting, and 
‘** Fowling, and ali Royalties, Proffits, Commodi- 
‘*ties, and Hereditaments whatsoever, to the 
‘*said Lands and Premises belonging or apper- 
“taining ; with their and every of their Appur- 
“‘tenances, in as full and ample manner as the 
‘‘same is granted unto the said James Duke 
‘‘of York by the before-recited Letters Patents ; 
‘¢and all the Estate, Right, Title, Interest, Bene- 
*« fit, Advantage, Claim, and Demand of the said 
‘‘ James Duke of York, of, in, and to the said 
‘‘Lands and Premises, or any Part or Parcel 
‘thereof, and the Reversion and Reversions, 
‘¢ Remainder and Remaindersthereof: * * * 
‘‘7O HAVE AND TO HOLD all and singular the 
‘* said Tract of Land and Premises, with their, 
‘and every of their, Appurtenances, and every 
‘*Part and Parcel thereof, unto the said Sir 
‘*Qrorex Cartrerst, his Heirs and Assigns for 
‘sever; yielding and paying therefore unto the 
** said James Duke of York, his Heirs and Assigns, 
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**for the Tract of Land and Premises, Yearly | 
“the sum of Twenty Nobles of Jawful Money of | 
‘* Hngland, if the same shall be lawfully de- | 
‘*manded at or in the Inner Temple Hall Lon- | 
‘*don, at the Feast of St. Michael the Arch | 
‘* Angel yearly.” —( Release to Sir George Carter- | 
et, July 29, 1674.—Leaming and Spicer, 46-48.) 

It will not be necessary to encumber these | 
pages with a detailed description of the tenure | 
by which, as the Duke's tenant, Sir George held | 
the ‘*Tract of Land” or tenement which has | 
been described ; nor will it be necessary to in- 
form the reader why, as such Tenant, a yearly | 
rental therefor was agreed upon, in addition to | 
the “fine,” or ‘competent Sum of good and | 
‘‘lawful Money of England to his Royal High- | 
‘*ness in Hand paid by the said Sir Grores | 
** CarTERET, before the Ensealing and Delivery | 
‘*of” the Duke’s Release, by which the Grantee | 
was settled in his possession, after the restora- 
tion of the country to the King of Great Britain. 

Tt will be useful, however, to remind Mr. | 
Whitehead, that Sir George bought nothing but 
the possession, as a sub-tenant, of the “ Tract of 
‘*Land” and its appurtenances, which have 
been described, for which he agreed to pay his 
Lord, the Duke, a yearly rental of Twenty Nobles ; 
and that, as no other reservation, by way of 
rental or otherwise, was made by the Duke, as the 
Mesne Lord, Sir William Jones subsequently 
decided, with great propriety, that no other con- 
sideration or rental than the Twenty Nobles, per | 
unnum, which had been reserved in the Release 
to Sir George, could be legally imposed upon | 
the sub-tenant or his Assigns, by the Duke or | 
his servants.—(Sir William Jones’s Opinion, 28 | 
July, 1680— Colonial Documents, iii, 285.) 

It is equally clear, however—and Mr. White- 
head and those who concur with him appear to 
hive overlooked that fact—that the terms of the | 
same Release which protected Sir George and his 
Assigns from the Duke's tax-gatherers, also pro 
tected the Duke from Sir George Carteret and 
his Assigns, in the legal occupation and control of 
all the Lanps of his Dominion, (except the | 
‘*Tract of Land adjacent to New England,” 
which was described in the Duke’s Release to Sir 
George,) and of Every ‘ Island” (INCLUDING 
SraTEn, and Shutters, and Hobock) and EvERY 
“ Soil and Harbour” (including The Bay of the 
North River or Godyn’s Bay) and au the * Quar- 
“ries and Marshes” (including those which 
were made parts of Richmond-county, in the 
Act of November 1, 1638) and aut, the ‘* Waters” 
(including the Sound and the Kill van Col—the 
Achter Col ‘‘ belonging or appertaining ” to East 
Jersey,—) and au the Lakes, which were within 
the entire country, together with all the Rivers, 
Mines, Minerals, Woods, Fishings, Hawking, 
Hunting, aid Fowling therein, wH1cH DID NOT 
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NECESSARILY BELONG OR ‘‘ APPURTAIN TO THE 
‘*sarp LANDS AND PREMisEs,” inasmuch as no 
portion whatever of all these had been conveyed by 
him to Sir George or to any other person. 

If this view is correct—and it may be settled, 
for himself, by any one who will take the trouble 
to compare the character and extent of the 
Duke's estate, in America, as described in the 
King's Letters Putents of the twenty-ninth of 
June, 1674, with what he Re-leased to Sir George 


| Carteret, as described in his Release of the 
| twenty-ninth of July, 1674, both of which have 


been copied into this Review—Sir George had 
acquired no more title to the waters in question, 
although they were neither waters of ‘‘ the main 
‘* Sea” nor of **‘Hudson’s River,” nor to Staten- 
island, than the Duke had reserved in the profits 
of Sir George’s tenement, the Release being 
equally silent on both subjects. 

Nor was the omission of these premises from 
the terms of the Duke’s Release to Sir George 
Carteret, ever remedied. 

When the latter died, in 1679-80, his proper- 
ty descended to his grandson, unto whom, as the 
sub-tenant, subject, of course, to the terms of 
his Grandfather’s will, the usual Release was 
made by the Duke, as the Mesne Lord of the 
country. —(Blackstone’s Commentaries, Book II. 
Chap. V.—Edit. Oxford, 1766, ii. 66,67; The 
Duke's Warrant to Sir John Churchill to prepare . 
the Release, September 6, 1680; Recital to the 
Duke's Release to the Earl of Perth, March 14, 
1682; etc.)—On the sixth of March, 1679-80, 


| the Trustees of Sir George’s estate conveyed it to 


Thomas Cremer and Thomas Pocock; on the 
second of Februsry, 1692-3, these gentlemen, 
in connection with the Trustees and Executrix of 
Sir George Carteret, re-sold that portion of the 
estate of the latter which was in East-Jersey, to 
William Penn and others; by whom one moiety 
of the same was subsequently re-sold to the Earl 
of Perth and others—the aggregate numbering 
twenty-four persons. 

Unto these, as sub-tenants, after the payment 
of the usual ‘‘fine,” agreeably to the feudal law 
of that day, the Duke of York, as the Mesne 
Lord, re-leased the premises which had been 
conveyed to Sir George Carteret, together with 
‘Call Isles and Islands,*” * * ‘‘ THEREUNTO 
‘¢ BELONGING,” certain specified rights of Govern- 
ment “ which were necessary,” etc., and ‘‘ the 
‘*free Use of all Bays, Rivers and Waters, lead- 
‘‘ing unto or lying between the said Premisses, 
‘¢or any of them, in the said Parts of Hast 
‘“* New-Jersey, for Navigation, free Trade, Fish- 
‘tings, or otherwise ;” reserving, of course,— 
because they are not included—all his property 


scp cnt aaa 

* Nothing was said in this Deed, of any “ Bays,” among 
the Premises re-leased by the Duke, on that occasion, as 
some persons have gravely asserted was the case. 
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in the Islands which did not ‘‘ belong to” East 
Jersey, and all his rights in every other part of 
the domain, subject only to the easement, ‘‘ for 
‘** Navigation,” etc., on the waters ‘‘ leading 
‘*unto or lying between the said Premises” 
[Hast New-Jersey] ‘‘ or any of them.” 

For the reason, therefore, that Staten-island 
and the ‘‘ waters” in question, were reserved, 
when the Duke conveyed East-Jersey to Sir 
George Carteret ; and for the additional reason, 
that they were never subsequently conveyed, 
either to Sir George or to his Heirs or Assigns, 
they may be properly claimed, as they have been 
and are now, claimed, historically, as a portion 
of the ancient territory of New York, subject 
only to the easement referred to and to the pro- 
visions of the inter-State Treaty of 1834. 

H. B. D. 
[To BE CONTINUED. | 





Ill.—THE PIONEERS OF CENTRAL NEW 
YORK. 
REPORT OF THEIR SB00HD ANNUAL MEET- 


COMMUNICATED By Hon. 
ScHAACK. 


This Association met at the City Hall, at Syra- 
cuse, on Tuesday, the sixth of September, at 
ten o'clock, the President of the Association, 
Hon. Oliver R. Strong, of Onondaga, in the 
Chair. After calling the meeting to order, he 
invited Rev. Eben L. North, of Onondaga, to 
offer prayer. The venerable Minister fervently 
invoked the blessing of Almighty God upon the 
gathered veterans of other days, and upon the 
deliberations of the occasion. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were then 
read by the Secretary, and approved. 

The Report vf the Treasurer was read, show- 
ing the receipts of the past year to be $51.00, 
and the expenses $29.47, leaving a balance in 
the hands of the Treasurer of $21.53. The Re- 
port was accepted. 

The President, Judge Strong, announced that 
he had spent some time, since the last meeting, in 
preparing some reminiscences of Central New 
York, especially a history of the Supervisors of 
Onondaga-county and of the Courts of this part 
of the State, alluding, briefly, to very many of 
the actors in these days. He stated that he was 
unable to speak long at one time, but would pre- 
sent these papers to the public, through the press. 

The following letters and communications were 
then read by the Secretary :— 


Letter of Ira Hills. 
To THE SECRETARY OF THE 


PIONEER ASSOCIATION : 
I think I gave a hint, at the meeting, last year, 


Henry C. Van 





that you might hear from me, as one of the 
pioneers of Onondaga-county. Since arriving 
home, the interest of that gathering of ancient 
worthies has, hy no means, abated in my own 
mind, nor neither doI think the lapse of time 
is calculated to lessen the interest. 

Out of that organization of old veterans, 
methinks, will grow something that will inter- 
est unborn generations. We can look upon it 
as a starting point of statistics and reminiscen- 
ces, from which will yet be gathered a mam- 
moth volume, for future generations, yet to be 
stored in the archives of coming ages. 

Your correspondent was glad that communica- 
tions were solicited from the pioneers of Cen- 
tral New York, from their various localities, 
to the Secretary of the Association, to be 
faithfully kept, for the future historian, how- 
ever illiterate the penman might be. This has 
emboldened him to take his pen—not that he 
supposes that many cullings from his pen will 
be found of sufficient value to help swell the 
anticipated history—but we earnestly trust and 
hope there are many others who will. It is 
hopeful the “ Press,” as well as old pioneers, will 
encourage each other thus to do, that our Secre- 
tary may keep in store ‘‘ material” for the future 
historian. 

That meeting more than met the anticipations 
of this old man, which stood high, the moment 
his vision caught your ‘ Circular ”—it was all 
and more than imagination could picture—to see 
that ‘‘City Hall” thus filled with venerable 
heads. To use agricultural phrases, it might 
well be called Floral Hall—such an exhibition 
of grave blossoms, of various hues, are rarely seen 
or witnessed—and yet from these very blossoms 
have generated the seed which, by faithful prop- 
agation, has made Central New York what she 
now is and what she is to be. 

As precious as those greetings were, there was 
one thing lacking in that antique gathering. 
Why did we not fill up intervals in singing the 
old Yankee style of fugue music, such as old 
Bridgewater and the like?’ It seems, asI look 
over that assembly, we might have got up a Con- 
cert that would emphatically have been styled an 
‘*Old Folks’,” which would have caught the 
attention of the workmen below, or drowned 
their vexatious hammering, at least. 

Now I do hope, whoever of us live to witness 
another anniversary, singing will be made a part 
of the programme, in the Circular, and giving it 
more of a public notoriety and deeper interest 
by frequent allusions to it, in the ‘‘ weeklies and 
‘* dailies,” in Central New York. All this may 
be done by acting up to the request of the Asso- 
ciation, in sending frequent reminiscences to the 
Heralds and Journals, in those Counties which 
comprise the Association. 
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That most excellent Address, should it be 
printed, would do much in waking up an inter- 
est in those who should read it. We hope and 
trust it will have a wide circulation. 

Your correspondent is but little known out of 
his own neighborhood—bears no very honored 
title, save the one you are pleased to give him, 
derived from ‘ecclesiastical authority, and that of 
Captain, made so by the round-hand signature of 
Daniel D. Tompkins; and under that Commis- 
sion he and his Company were called upon for 
camp-service, in the War of 1812, at the Harbor. 
As humble as he is, his life’s history is part and 
parcel of Central New York. So with all who 
entered this howling wilderness, when naught 
but savage foot-prints was seen, and the voice 
of wild beasts was heard. 
haven’t made a gieat mark in the world, we did 
in the wilderness. - We have seen and experienc- 
ed things the middle-aged know little about; 
and stand as honorable in ancestry as they ; and 
are living upon a soil which we have converted 
from a dense forest to fruitful fields ; and feel an 
assurance that we are not eating the bread of 
idleness ; and are mostly venerated by the present 
generation ; and if there are any who look down 
upon them with a captious eye, they only remind 
us of the words set to the tune of old Russia. 

It seems to your correspondent that Central 
New York embraces too much territory for con- 
venience, in our annual gatherings. Not one in 


to travel so far and bear the necessary expense. 
Why may not the Association mutually adopt 
some system, in meeting in Counties, and yet 
have a central point holding a sort of a control- 
ing influence? To us, it would seem there would 
be no need of ‘contention for State rights. 

Some Counties have already, at least Oneida- 
county has, its history, gotten up by the Hon. 
Pomeroy Jones, entitled Annals and Recollec- 
tions of Oneida County—nearly 900 pages, 
a very valuable work, which cost him much time 
and money. His reward will be the conscious- 
ness of having done what he could to perpetuate 
its history. Still there are a great many things 
which might be gathered, in this Association, es- 
pecially, without impoverishing any one. 

Enough for once, if not for all. 

Most truly yours, 
Tra HILxs. 


Letter from Hon, John Loite. 


HamILton, Sept. 3d, 1870. 
Dear Sr: Through a Committee of the 
‘* Pioneer Association uf Central New York,” I 
have been notified of the Annual Meeting of said 
Association, to be heid on the 6th instant, at 
Syracuse (for which I thank them), and much re- 
gret my inability to attend, in person. And, 


No matter if we | 


| horses, 
| vicinity of Utica, that, in about the year 1800, 
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though I cannot promise anything interesting, I 
am inclined to evince my appreciation of that 
courtesy, by availing myself of the invitation to 
those who cannot attend personally, to present 
some ‘*‘ reminiscences,” as old settlers; and, in 
order to enable the Association to judge whether 
I am entitled to be considered such ‘‘ pioneer,” 
I will give a brief sketch of my history. And, 
imprimis, I would say that I was born in 1786, 
in the north-western extremity of the Blue-Law 
State ; and, at the age of six years, my father 
removed to what was then the town and County 
of Herkimer, N. Y., now Smyina, in Chenango- 
county. At this time, there were only about 
fifteen or twenty houses between the Catsville * 
and where my father pitched his tent, in the 
form of a log-house, in the woods, at the time 
removing only such trees as, by falling, might 
crush the tent. At the age of ten years, I was 
sent by a physician, to Utica for medicine. At 
this time, the road was indicated by marked 
trees, chiefly. There were six houses on the way 
to Utica. One in what is now Lebanon; two 
at what was, for a long time, called ‘* Payne’s 
** Settlement ” (two families) ; one at the ‘‘ Indian 
“* opening,” so called ; one occupied by Chas. Cas- 
sity, at Cassity Hollow, now Oris’ any Falls; 
one at Paris Hill ; one occupied by Judge Sang- 
er, at New Hartford. And, at Utica, there was 
“ Bagg’s log tavern” and a small frame house, a 


| little South, and a small shanty, about 10x12, 
fifty ever hear of it; and then many are unable | 


placed on stilts, occupied by Wolcott and Gui- 
teau, as a drug:store, where I got the medicine. 
Although this was in the summer-time, the road 
from New Hartford to Utica was a quagmire. It 
was several years before wheeled carriages, of any 
description, were introduced. Travelers rode on 
horseback ; and farming business was done with 
ox-teams and sleds, instead of wagons and 
But so rapid was the settlement, in the 


the Hamilton Oneida Academy was established, 
in Clinton Settlement, to which I was sent, in 
1804, to commence an education, which I was 
obliged to give up, in consequence of the failure 
of my health and eyes; and, after a two years’ 
vacation, spent a year in pursuing English 
studies, when I was mis-advised to enter upon 
the study of the law, and became a clerk in the 
office of Thomas H, Hubbard, in the Spring of 
1809, reading as much as my eyes would admit, 
but spending most of my time in copying law- 
papers, until the January Term of 1813, when I 
had acquired sufficient law-knowledge to enable 
me to undergo and sustain the examination of 
Chief-justice Kent, in open Court; and com- 
menced the practice of law, in this place, in 1831 ; 
and continued such practice fifty-five years, with- 


* Probably intended for Catekill.—Ep. 
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out acquiring sufficient celebrity to enable me 
to acquire much more property than necessary to 
defray the expenses of a somewhat numerous 
family. But, lest I become tedious beyond en- 
durance, I will conclude by saying that I am 
traveling on the confines of time, about ready to 
launch into the unseen world, from whose 


‘* bourne” no * pioneer” or traveler ever did, or | 


will, return, to make known the mysteries of 
eternity. But, thanks to the Supreme Ruler of 
the universe, we have a chart which, if rightly 


improved, under the great Captain of Salvation, | 


will lead to that so ardently wished-for port. 
And again, through you, Sir, thanking the Com- 
mittee for their courtesy, I subscribe myself, 
Yours and theirs, most respectfully, 
JoHN Lorre. 
J. G@ K. Truarm, Secretary. 


Letter of Mr O’Blenis. 


Sarina, September 2, 1870. 
Mr. H. C. Van Scnaack :-— 

Dear Srr:—I have been absent for some 
days, attending camp-meeting near Fairmount, 
and on my return received your favor of 27th last 
month ; and, as the day is so near. when you are 
to address the Pioneer Association, I hasten to 
answer your inquiries. My mother’s name is 
‘Catharine O’Blenis, daughter of Isaac and Bata 
Van Vieck, of Kinderhook. She was ninety 
years old, 26th day of May last. She has all 
her senses (i. e. 5,) good. Her memory is much 
impaired as to the present. The past is her 
great_ enjoyment. The Word of God is her 
strong tower. Her prayer is fervent; and, by 
Faith, she holds on to the promise of her God. 
If she were to attend your Convention, and the 
carriage break, she could walk to the farm, a 
distance of five miles. 

Mother has a friend and neighbor who was 
married in my grandfather's house, and who is 
‘two years the senior of mother, and in the en- 
joyment of her faculties. I think her father 
opened the Indian trail from Fort Brewerton to 
Salina. She is the daughter of Mr. Stephens. 

We must improve the time if we secure re- 
miniscences of the past. I am, respectfully, 
yours, O’BLENIs. 


Letter of Luther Buell. 


BUELLVILLE, 

Town oF Pompey, Ononpaaa Co., > 

September 1, 1870. ) 
. G. K. Truarr, Seo. PIONEER Ass<CIATION :— 
Dear Sir :—I have been greatly interested in 
the published accounts of former meetings of the 
early settlers and old residents of this County ; 
and it would be a source of great gratification to 
me to be present at the contemplated meeting of 
* Pioneers,” on the 6th instant, but the infirmi- 
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ties of age prevent. I am in the eighty- fifth year 
of my age—am a cripple, and blind—yet, by the 
blessing of God, I enj»y good bodily health. 
Having been a resident of this town and County 
seventy-one years last February, I think I may 
be properly classed with the living ‘‘ pioneers.” 
I will give you such incidents in my experience 
as may be of interest to some, and correct, per- 
haps, a few mistakes that occur in Clark’s His- 
tory as to the founding of your present flourish- 
ing city. 

1 was born May 11th, 1786, in the Srate of 
Connecticut, County of Hartford, town of Kill- 
ingworth (now Clinton). In 1794, my father 
moved his family to Herkimer-county, in this 


| State, purchasing a farm of wild land, in a dense 


wilderness, extending North and Northeast, one 
hundred miles, to the St. Lawrence. Tow-cloth, 


| at that time, comprised our clothing for both 


Summer and Winter. In the year 1795, Captain 
Punderson Avery and Shubal Safford, (my 
brother-in-law, ) moved from Herkimer-county to 
Pompey, locating one mile South of Oran. 
Ebenezer Wright and Captain Peck came to 
Pompey Hollow, one and a half miles Southeast 
of Oran, in 1793, They had to go, at that time, 
forty miles through the woods, to Whitesboro, to 
get their milling done. Soon after this, four 
Barnes brothers came in and settled near Oran. 
William Barnes and Joseph Hart lived South of 
Capt. Avery. Mr. Skinner was the next reigh- 
bor North of Safford; and was the grandfather 
of Dr. Skinner, of Amboy. Phineas Barnes 
settled between him and Oran. Joseph Barthol- 
omew opened a tavern at Oran, in a lug building, 
I believe. Thomas Lewis built a log louse near 
where J. A. Scoville now lives. The first frame 
house in these parts was built by a Mr. Butler, 
and was kept for a tavern, nearly thirty years. 


| The house is now standing and owned by my 


son. In 1797 and’98, Captain Avery and Safford 
built, for Butler, a grist-mill, with two run of 
stones, on Limestone-creek, near the falls, now 
owned by Samuel L. Edwards, Esq., which was 
a great accommodation to the inhabitants‘about 
here, and done a good business for a number of 
years. It afterwards went into the possession of 
Thaddeus M. Wood, who let it run down; and 
the place has since been called the ‘‘ Uld Mills.” 
In February, 1799, when I was twelve years of 
age, I came to Pompey to live with Shubael 
Safford and learn the carpenter and millwright 
trades. In the Winter of 1813 and ’14, I com- 
menced the manufacture of carding-machines, 
for wool, in company with N. P. Stantun. The 
first machines built in Central New York, or 
rather in the State, of that kind, were built by 
us; we continued the manufacture, for several 
years. In 1514, we purchased the mill-site, at 


this place, built adam, and put up a saw mill, and 
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woolen factory—frame 80x40—three stories above 
basement. In 1815, enclosed it, and commenced 
carding and cloth dressing. Put up dwellings 
and other buildings ; and, soon after dissolving 
partnership, I built and put in all necessary 
machinery for the manufacture of broadcloth, 
cassimeres, and satinetts. We made the first 
broadcloth made in this County, I think. In 
1819, Messrs. Kellogg and Sabin, two eminent 
lawyers of this County, purchased several acres 
of land, on the South side of the canal, in your 
city, (then the village of Corinth), and had it 
Jaid out in village lots, by Judge Joshua Forman, 
who acted as their Agent. Shubael Safford and 
myself both entertained the idea that there 
would eventually be a city there; 


ground being low and swampy and climate un- 
healthy. At that time, there was the “ Cossit 
‘¢ House,” North of the canal, where the Empire 


House now stands ; the old school house, where | 


Church-street now is; a grist mill and mill- 
house, on the creek ; and several shanties, fur la- 
borers on the aqueduct, and Judge Forman’s 


house and office comprised most of the buildings | 


of the place. The Lodi Locks were in process 
of construction ; and the ground broken for the 
canal through the place. 
called on Judge Forman for the purpose of pur- 
chasing the corner lot, where the Syracuse House 
now stands. 
ours coincided as to the embryo city; and we 
purchased that lot and the adjoining one, on 


sold by Mr. Forman. He was anxious that we 
should put up the best hotel West of Albany, as 
he thought that would be an inducement to 
others to purchase lots and start a village. In 
April, 1820, we obtained a small house, about 
twenty-five rods South-east of the Syracuse House, 
ina clump of bushes and small trees, and em- 
ployed Seth Spencer, of our place, to occupy it 
and keep boarders for us. We started a brick- 
yard near the Onondaga-creek, employing Pliny 
Hale, Norton Marvin, and Spencer, s_brick- 
makers. We kept our teams drawing stone 
from Onondaga Hill; employed several hands 
to cut bushes, grubbing roots, and clearing the 
ground where we wanted to dig our cellar for 
the house. - We dug the cellar but two feet deep, 
as the ground was low. Then we struck hard 
earth on which to lay our stone and masonry. 
We employed a Mr. Berthrong, of Cazenovia, to 
superintend the stone masonry and lay up the 
walls, ten or eleven feet high. I think the build- 
ing was forty-four feet front hy thirty-five feet 
deep. We employed my brother, George Buell, 
and Mr. Wait, of Herkimer, to superintend the 
joiner-work. They also brought with them a 
journeyman by the name of Marvin. We built 





| down. 


Mr. Safford and myself | 


* | 
We found the Judge’s opinion and | 





a large barn and shed, also a boarding-house, 
the first year, in the early part of the season, 
The canal being finished to Montezuma, that year, 
Judge Forman and others planned for a large 
celebration on the fourth of July, it being the 
forty-fow'th anniversary of our independence, 
the year of the completion of the canal through 
the place, and the birth-year, properly, of the 
city of Syracuse. The meeting was Meld in a 
grove, near the Syracuse House. Governor Clin- 
ton and other State officers came about ten 
o'clock, A. M., and thousands of persons, from 
this and adjoining Counties, came to hold 


| jubilee on this memorable day for Syracuse. 
| Several lots were sold, at that time, and buildings 
but were | 
laughed at, by many persons, as visionary—the | 


commenced soon after. We then employed Mr. 
Benjamin Horton, now of your city, to superin- 


| tend the brick work; and our work went on 


rapidly for a month, when the typhus-fever he- 
gan to rage. Mr. Spencer’s family were first 
taken ; then Mr. Wait, who died at my house, 
in Pompey, some ten days after he was taken 
The young man, Marvin, was also taken 
to my house, sick. Mr. Safford and wife were 
both prostrated. Mr. Pliny Hale sickened and 
died. My brother was sick at Herkimer. It 
was an awful time; no one could live in the 
place except those who had become acclimated, 
About the first of October, we began again with 
almost a new set of hands; and, for two months, 
pushed the work rapidly. We got three stories of 


| brick-work up, ready for the plate; cuvered the 
| walls, to keep off the snow; and all left for 
Genesee-street, for $900—the first lots that were | 


home, about the first of December. In the early 
part of May, following, we commenced opera- 
tions again; and the first work was to lay the 
upper timber for the building. In doing this, 
Mr. Safford and his man, by the breaking of a 
board, fell thirty feet, to the cellar. Mr. Safford 
lived but a few hours. 
ed. 
for Mr. 8's wife. 


The young man recover- 
I sent to Manlius, for Doctor Granger and 


Both arrived about an hour 
before his death. This was a great shock to us 
all! Work was suspended until after the funer- 
al, at Oran; and I was then strongly urged by 
my friends to sell out and quit the place. but 
concluded to finish the buildings, which I did by 
the first of December following. We rented the 
hotel to a Mr. Jas. Mann, who ocenpied it for 
several years. Judge Forman expressed himself 
highly pleased with the building. The year 
1821 was quite healthy. About two years after, 
Billy James Townsend & Cv., purchased the 
unsold lots, and began rapidly to build the city, 
through their trusty agent, Majur Burnet. By 
the digging of cellars and the filling up the 
streets, in the low ground, it raised the earth 
around our building, nearly to th: top of the 
basement, and made the building appear too low. 
As the widow and minor heirs of my former 
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partner could not make any improvements, we 
concluded to sell the property, which I did to 
Townsend & Co. Mr. James told me, at the 
time of purchase, the house was to) low; that he 
would take it down and put up the best huuse in 
the State. The present ‘‘Syracuse House” is 
the one built by that Company. Syracuse may 
then, Sir, be called a half century old; and, 
judging from the past and its naturally increas- 
ing advantages, who that may live to see its cen- 
tennial anniversary, shall, in looking back to the 
present time, exclaim, It was but in its childhood, 
then. May it ever retain its character as the 
‘Empire City ; ” and if it cannot be the “ city set 
**upon a hill,” let it, at least, be the ‘‘ salt of the 
** earth.” 

Yours truly, 


Letter from James Elliott. 


’ "To THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE PI0- 
NEER ASSOCIATION OF CENTRAL NEW YORK. 


I would like to be present in your meeting, to- 
day ; but my increasing infirmities and failin 
powers will not permit me. When I first andl 
of your organization, as the survivors of the pio- 
neer band that entered and subdued the grand 
County of Central New York, I wished to be 
with you, and hear you tell your experience. 
ButI cannot. You must take the will for the 
deed. May your lives be long, and your 
shadows never be less. I was born in Bedford, 
Westchester-county, about forty miles from New 
York city. My father had bid off, at Albany, 
some lots in the Onondaga Reservation, in con- 
nection with Mr. Gideon Seeley, who helped 
survey it. He brought his family here, in 1801. 
We came with a team of three horses. I walked 
and drove one horse before the other two. I 
was twenty-one years of age. We entered the 
town of Onondaga on the old Genesee-road. 
We had been nineteen days on the road. The 
Canasaraga-hills came near being too hard for 
our faithfu! and fatigued steeds; but an occa- 
sional pull from a pair of oxen helped us 
through. When we came to Onondaga Hill 
there was only one frame house, owned and kept, 
as a tavern, by Squire Lord. As we drove up to 
the hotel, Esq. Lewis, who then lived in the Val 
ley below, came to the door and says, ‘‘ Elliott, 
‘you have got along ; how many children have 
‘you got?” Father says ‘‘Three.” ‘‘ Come 
“in,” says Lewis, ‘‘ and take a glass of tuddy ; ” 
-and we did. We came some three miles West 
from the Hill, and put up at a log hotel, kept by 
Bildah Beach, the celebrated physician, who, in a 
few years, moved into Marcellus, where I suppose 
he doctored and cured a great many of the early 
-settlers. He died only a few years ago, very 
aged and quite respected. The next day we 
went on to father’s new home. We had rather 
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hard times, for some years. Our cattle had to 
ran in the woods; and I have had to drive along 
my horses or oxen, through crooked paths, shown 
only by marked trees. We were much troubled 
for want of mills, bridges, and lumber. 

Permit an old man to tell one story about 
wood-craft. I said our cattle pastured in the 
dark forest. One evening, my uncle, John Elli- 
ott, went, about sun-down, after the cows. He 
rambled, and called, and listuaed long for the 
sound of the bell, but in vain. The night came 
on, cloudy and moonless, till after midnight. He 
did not think of getting lost, for he knew that 
beech-trees had most moss on the North side. 
He continued his unsuccessful search till it got 
rather late. He finally heard some strange 
sound, and listened with some uncertainty. It 
soon seemed drawing near. It came so near that 
he supposed he heard the words, ‘*Who’s there.” 
When, the sound had been repeated several times, 
he thought it was a wandering, belated neigh- 
bor. At the next repetition, he responded, 
** John Elliott.” Again the mysterious ‘*‘ Who’s 
‘* there” rang out on his puzzled ears. With a 
voice slightly trembling, he replied; ‘ John 
‘**Elliot.” He was so bewildered that he stood 
under a big tree till the moon should arise, and 
enable him to find his cows, and his way home. 
When the queen of night came up, it revealed 
to his astonished vision the big head and body 
of a white owl, and as big as a basket. 

I have lived on the same lot, for more than 
sixty-nine years. I worked seven years for my 
father, who gave me fifty acres; and he sold me 
forty-eight acres more for twelve dollars an acre. 
I know not now a living man who came to Onon- 
daga when I did. Judge O. S. Strong comes 
nearest to it; but he lives in Syracuse. I have 
become a stranger among new gencrations. A 
race whom I know not inhabits the lands I trav- 
ersed in the prime of manhood. I have never 
married, have never sought or held office ; but I 
have voted at nearly every election and town- 
meeting since the days of Governor Clinton and 
Thomas Jefferson. Please put down, among the 
pioneer farmers of your venerable and worthy 
Association, the name of James Exuiiorrt, of On- 
ondaga, aged ninety-one. 


Letier from John Keeney. 
Fasrus, Sept. 4th, 1870. 


| To THE PIONEER ASSOCIATION : 


In April, 1795, Jusiuh Moore moved from New 
Hartford, in the State of Connecticut, and set- 
tled in the town of Fabius, Onondaga-county, 
N. Y., on the Chenang-road. The same year, 
Timothy Jerome and William Clark moved, and 
settled on the same road, in Fabius. During 


this year, Simon Keeney, Benjamin Brown, Gur- 
den Woodruff, and Samuel Fox purchased the 
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entire lot No. 46, in the town of Fabius, and 
the following year, 1796, they, with their fami- 
lies, moved from East Hartford, Connecticut, 
and settled on the lot purchased by them, the 
previous year, thus forming a settlement, which 
was called Keeney Settlement, a name which it 
continues to bear at the present time. At that 
time, the road laid out by the State, and running 
from Chenang Point (now called Binghampton) 
to Salt Point, was the only road in the town of 
Fabius. These four last-named pivneers, with 
their families, were eighteen days, with ox teams 
only, in performing the journey from the home 


of their nativity to the home of their adoption, | 


in this then wilderness township. On arriving at 
their new home, these four families, which con- 
sisted of the four fathers and their wives, and 
twenty children, moved into one log-house, roll- 
ed up by two men and one pair of oxen. This 
small domicile continued to be the place of 
residence of these four families, (numbering 
twenty-eight persons,) until the following sea- 
son, when log-houses were built for each family. 
Of the twenty children mentioned, eight are 
still living. These families came into this Coun- 
ty on the old State-road, running from Morris- 


ville, through Cazenovia, to Pompey East Hill, | 


where they took the Chenango-road, which they 


followed to a point about one half mile South- | 
west from the present village of Fabius, where | 


they diverged from the road, taking a southeast- | 
erly direction, along a path indicated by marked 
trees, for nearly three miles, where lay their new 


home. On the sixteenth of October, 1797, I, the 
undersigned, was born, being the second child 


born in Keeney Settlement, and the fourth in the | 


town of Fabius; and am now the oldest living 
person that was born in Fabius. On the twenty 
fifth of April, 1788, Joy, a colored servant of 
Simon Keeney, died, being the first death in 
Fabius. His death was occasioned by drinking 
maple-syrup. 

I, John Keeney, reside on the same farm I was 
born on ; and never absent from the farm but two 
months at one time. JoHN KEENEY. 


Letter from Leonard Caton. 
To THx CHAIRMAN OF THE MEETING oF PIo- 
NEERS OF THE COUNTY OF ONONDAGA. 
I regret that my health will not permit my be- 
ing present with you, at your Annual Meeting, 
to-day, in Syracuse, to contribute my mite to the 


reminiscences of the early settlers of the County. | 
Although in my eighty-seventh year, it would give | 


me great pleasure, once more, to see the few faces 
present, and to shake the hands that first opened 
he dense forest of Onondaga-county and cleared 
he way for the present multitude now holding 
tommerce with the busy world. You will there- 
eore accept this short note as from one that will 
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soon be with those whose voices cannot be heard, 
although their spirits may be present. 
With my sympathies for your present, and all 
future meetings, I subscribe myself 
LEONARD CaToNn. 
Geppes, Sept. 6, 1870. 


To facilitate the election of officers, Messrs. 
Redfield, Clary, and Leavenworth were appointed 
a Committee to nominate officers for the ensuing 
year. 

Subsequently, the Committee submitted the 
following Report which was unanimously adopt- 
ed :-— 

President—Hon. Oliver R. Strong. 

Vice-Presidents—Hon. Jedediah Barber, Cort- 
land; Hon. Avery Skinner, Oswego-county ; 
Hon. Abijah Fitch, Cayuga-county ; Hon. L. H. 
Redfield, Onondaga-county; Rev. 8. W. Brace, 
Oneida-county: Hon. Gerrit Smith, Madison- 
county. 

Secretary and Treasurer—J. G. K. Truair. 

Executive Committee—Dr. Lyman Clary, Hon. 
Thomas G. Alvord, Hon. E. W. Leavenworth, 
Hon. W. D. Stewart, Timothy C. Cheney, Esq. 

The Committee also offered the following Reso- 
lution, which was adopted :— 

Resolved, That the following gentlemen be in- 
vited to sit with the Executive Committee, during 
the ensuing year, as Honorary members :— 

Hon. Alvin Bronson and Hon. Henry A. Fos- 
ter, Oswego-county ; Theodore 8. Faxon and 
Ira Hills, Oneida-county ; Gen. J. J. Ledyard 
and Gen. B. F. Bruce, Madison-county ; Arthur 
Pattison and Zebulon Ostrom, Onondaga-county. 

Hon. H. C. Van Shaack then delivered the 
following able and interesting address :— 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THIS Asso- 
CIATION : 


A residence of forty-three years in the County 
of Onondaga will scarcely entitle me to be 


| ranked among the original pioneers of Central 


New York. That description would only apply 


| to those early settlers who came here during the 
| latter part of the last and the early part, or first 


and second decades, of the present century. If, 
however, I have a right to assert an ancestral 
claim in this matter, I could show a relationship 
with one of the very first permanent settlers of 
these regions, and a similar connection with 
several explorers and temporary inhabitants of 
the Onondaga country, long before the designa- 
tion of Onondaga-county or of any of the adjoin- 
ing Counties was xnown. This last connection 
dates back one hundred and fifteen years. 
Original documents to establish these facts are 
still jn existence. They consist of letters, re- 
ceipts, account-books, and various other papers 
written more than one hundred years ago, and 
bearing date at Oswego, at Fart Brewerton, at 
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Fort Stanwix, at the Oneida Carrying-place, and 
at Fort Ontario, which was at Oswego, the old- 
est running back as far as 1754. To prove tne 
genuineness of these documents, it will only be 
necessary for me to state that one of them, dat- 
ed in 1768, says that, in driving some black cattle 
to the garrison at Oswego, one cow died on the 
wav by the bite of a rattlesnake. 

Henry Van Schaack, who was my uncle, was 
an officer in the old French and Indian War of 
1755, and frequently traversed these regions, at 
that time. For about fifteen years after the 
close of that War, he was engaged in the fur and 
peltry trade, and had trading establishments at 
Oswego and Niagara. He lived to the age of 
ninety years and six months, dying at Kinder- 
hook, in 1828. 

Isaac Van Vleck, who married my father’s 
sister, came to Onondaga, from Kinderhook, in 
1792, and was among the first to engage in the 
manufacture of salt. He built one of the first 
frame houses erected at Salina. Mr. Van Vleck 
was a member of the first Grand Jury summoned 
for Onondaga-county, after its organization, in 
1794. He was also one of the first Assessors of 
the original township of Manlius, when that town 
embraced the present towns of Manlius, DeWitt, 
and parts of Onondaga and Salina. He was 
one of the first School Commissioners in Manlius ; 
and he was made a member of the Committee of 
Safety, chosen in 1794, on occasion of the panic 
among the settlers caused by the belligerent 
spirit exhibited by the Indians in the northern 
and western parts of this State and in Ohio. 

The first male child born in what is now Onon- 
daga-county was Abraham Van Vleck, a son of 
Isuac Van Vieck, born in 1792. Our late worthy 
and highly-esteemed fellow-citizen, Matthew 
Van Vieck was also his son. The late Mrs. Mar- 


garet McMechan, who died 4n 1859, at the ad- | 


vanced age of ninety years, at New Bridge, 
in this County, after a residence there of twenty- 


eight years, was his daughter ; as is also that ven- 


erable lady, Catharine O' Blenis, of Salina, who | 


is still living at the age of ninety. Mr. Van 
Vieck’s descendants, in the first, second, third, 
and fourth generations, are still residing among 
us, and are eminently entitled to a place in this 
Association as descendants of one of our very 
oldest settlers. 

Excuse, Gentlemen, the egotism and, per- 
haps, garrulity, which has led me to mention 
these facts. But, if I mistake not, such personal 


details come within the purview of the objects of | 


this Association ; and I am happy to have it in 
my power to connect myself, however slight or 
remote, with our early local history; with the 
original pioncers of Central New York ; and 
with the aged men by whom I am surrounded. 
I am happy also to be able to show you that our 
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early explorers and settlers were not confined to 
New Englanders, but they also included sturdy 
individuals of Dutch ancestry. 

You have seen that the first male child born in 
this region was of Holland descent. We know 
also that the early emigrants to this country, from 
| Holland, had very friendly relations with our In- 
dians, and often visited this part of the country 
to trade with them. The Dutch, as we all 
know, had ‘ taken Holland,” a long time before 
they established themselves in North America. 
They were deprived of their possessions, here, in- 
cluding the territory which we now inhabit, by 
some English Yankees, who came over from Old 
England, in 1664, and assumed dominion here, 
by superior force. To that dominion they yield- 
ed with a better grace than could have been 
expected ; and we are assured by Chancellor 
Kent, that ‘‘ the Dutch race, in this Colony, kept 
‘at least equal pace with their English brethren, 
‘*in every estimable qualification of good citi- 
‘**zens.” That distinguished jurist further says 
that, at the time of the delivery of his discourse 
before the New York Historical Society, in 1828, 
there were ‘‘living in this State, in advanced 
| ** life, three lawyers of Dutch descent, who are 
** not surpassed, any where, in acuteness of mind, 
‘in sound law-learning, or in moral worth.” 

One of the great lawyers here referred to was 
| Judge Egbert Benson, who presided in the first 
| Court of Oyer and Terminer held in the County 

of Onondaga; and our local historian informs 
| us that the Judge's Charge to the Grand Jury, on 
| that occasion, was a very eloquent one I knew 
| Judge Benson well, he being one of my father’s 
|}most intimate friends. He was a wise, able, 
| learned, and upright Judge ; and he, no doubt, 
in that Charge, gave a great deal of good advice 
and wise instructions as to how we ought to be- 
have ourselves; and the observance of the ad- 
vice of that good old Dutch Judge is, probably, 
| One reason why we are now such a peacable and 
orderly people. 

And here allow me to repeat what has been 
stated, with great positiveness, by Hans Breit- 
man, in one of his ballads, that 





“Dere’s a liddle fact in hisdory vich few hafe conder- 
sthand, y : 
“ Dat de Deutschers are, de jure, de owners of dis land.” 


You perceive, Gentlemen, that I am fully de- 
termined that the foothold which my Dutch 
friends gained in this part of the country, two 
hundred years ago, and so down to this day, 
and tiie example they have set us, shall not 
be entirely lost. We of Holland descent are re- 
solutely determined not to be crowded out by 
the descendants of the Yankees of Old England 
or of New England, nor by anybody else. 

In view, also, of recent occurrences in Europe, 
those of us who have German as well as Holland 
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blood in our veins are not disposed to relinquish 
any of our rights nor to cast aside any of our dig- 
nity. 

And now, Gentlemen, although a residence 
here of forty-three years, running back to 1827, 
does not entitle me to be ranked among the 
early pioneers of this region of country, yet, 
such a residence, in connection with an age bor- 
dering on three-score years and ten, will, perhaps, 

ive me some claim to a place in the outer circle 
of these old men. But I appear before you, at 
this time, not only as a member of this Associa- 
tion, but upon the invitation and by the appoint- 
ment of its officers, to address you, on this occa- 
sion. You will allow me to say that I esteem it 
an honor to be called upon to discharge this 
duty, and it is to me a privilege and a high 
gratification to meet, in this place, on this inter- 
esting, occasion, so many aged men who are inti 
mately connected with our early history, embrac- 
ing in the number some of those very individuals 
whose keen sagacity, high hopes, and indomit- 
able purpose and industry propelled them, at an 
early day, to penetrate the extended wilderness of 
what was then known as “the West,” and is 
now Central New York —men whom nv discour- 
agements, however great, and no obstacles, how- 
ever formidable, and no privations, however 
severe, could arrest, in their manly labor and 
purposes, and who can now look with higher 
pride and satisfaction, upon the glorious results 
which have followed upon their early labors 
and untold hardships and sacrifices, as now 
exhibited, in this, one of the most lovely, the 
most productive, and highly cultivated and 
healthful regions, of any portion of the United 
States. 

In the adoption of our Constitution, it became 
necessary to fix upon some date prior to which 
applicants for membership should have come to 
reside in Central New York. Although you 
fixed upon the year 1845, I doubt not that all of 
those now present who have come to this region 
within the last forty or fifty years, will freely 
concede, that to but very few, if any, of us is 
due that high credit for enterprise, resolution, 
and fortitude which so justly belongs to those 
who were the first civilized settlers of these 
regions, and to whom truly belong the honor 
and the name of Pioneers of a Wilderness. 
They, by their labors and sacrifices, paved the 
way for their successors. Their adventures and 
deeds presented to us an encouraging invitation 
to follow in their footsteps. They demonstrated 
the feasibility and practical usefulness of their 
explorations and the capabilities of the territory 
they had so resolutely invaded, and large por- 
tions of which they had actually opened to the 
genial rays of the sun, and subdued and culti- 
vated, before they were followed by the second 
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class of emigrants. To this second class most 
of us here belonged; and, although we found 
much of this region new arfd even wild, yet 
thousands of acres were more or less improved, 
and a considerable portion of it was in an ad- 
vanced state of cultivation. The principal 
highways and turnpikes now running through 
our towns and cities had already been laid out 
and traveled; and daily lines of stages had 
been established, running to the extreme western 
end of the State. The Erie Canal had also been 
nearly or quite completed, making our removal 
here comparatively easy. Flouring-mills were 
common and of easy access ; and the stump-mill 
had almost entirely gone out of use, except 
among the few remaining Indians. Of very 
few, if any of us, later settlers could it be truly 
said, as is recorded of our early pioneers, that 
we emigrated here on pack-horses before any 
roads were constructed, following the Indian 
trails running through a wilderness, or guided 
solely by blazed trees; or that we came, at a later 
period, in sleds, or in cumbrous wagons drawn 
by oxen. 

Most of us, Gentlemen, have but slight con- 
ception, from actual experience, of the numerous 
privations, anxieties, and hardships endured by 
the first settlers of this region of country. To 
those original and veritable pioneers of Central 
New York, we and our successors will ever be 
ready te accord our veneration and gratitude ; 
and those few of them who still survive, we look 
upon and regard with feelings of the deepest 
interest and the highest respect. 

When I look back upon the state of things, as 
they existed here, when I first passed through the 
country, in 1828, or at the time of my coming 
here to reside, in 1827, I can scarcely realize the 
wonderful extent of the changes which have 
since taken place, and the vastness of the ad- 
vances and improvements which have been made 
since those dates, whether in population, in wealth, 
in the various departments of agriculture, com- 
merce, manufactures and architecture; and in 
all those contrivances whereby the powers and 
productions of nature are subjected to human 
convenience or employed in the various activities 
of man. 

But, when we contrast the situation of things, 
here, at the close of the last century, with that 
which now surrounds us, the charges are almost 
beyond the marvelous. Instead of dense and 
almost uninterrupted forests, with here and there 
a scattered cabin, our woodlands have mostly 
given way to thoroughly subdued and highly 
cultivated fields and gardens. Most of the 
swamps and morasses of 1799 have now become 
beautiful meadows, and many of them fruitful 
uplands suitable for growing grain. In place of 
log-houses and shanties, we have substantial 
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frame, and brick, and stone dwellings; and many 
of our people are erecting palatial mansions for 
rivate residences. The cold and foilidding 
buildings of that period, for public worship, are 
giving way to structures of gothic magnificence 
aud taste; and high-schools, academies, and cvl- 
leges adorn our villages and cities. The scythe 
and the cradle have, for the most part, given 
way to the sweeping mower and reaper. Instead 
of the slow operations of the flail, we have the 
driving threshing-machine. Instead of the ox- 
team and Pennsylvania cumbrous six-horse wag- 
on, for transportation of goods and travel, we 
have the grand canal and the lightning railroad. 
Time and language would fail me to mention, 
and much less to describe, all the advances, in 
civilization and in the conveniences and luxuries 
of life, which have been made, in this region, 
during the interval of time which I have men- 
tioned ; and I shall not, therefore, attempt it. 
In nothing have these changes been so great as 
in the facilities for locomotion. When this part 
of the country began to be settled, it took about 
a fortnight for a Yankee to remove here from 
Connecticut or Massachusetts. 
man could travel, on the rail, from the eastern- 





complishment and enjoyment of their cherished 
purposes and the consummation of their happi- 
ness, Our minds are constantly recurring to past 
days ; to the events and scenes of our early lives ; 
to our early associations, trials, and deliverances ; 
and to those occasions and events, identified with 
our past history and in which we were actors, 
which have left abiding impressions on our 
minds. 

It is in the spirit of such feelings as these that 
we have come together, at this our annual meet- 
ing of old settlers, to ‘‘ rekindle the Council-fire 
‘*and to strengthen the covenant-chain.” It is 
in this spirit that we are all glad of an opportu- 
nity to take each other by the hand ; to express 


| the interest we take in each other’s welfare ; to 


renew vld acquaintances; to drop the tear of 


| sympathy; and to talk over the joys and trials of 


the olden time. 
While we heartily rejoice, with ail classes of 


| our fellow-citizens, in the prosperity of our coun- 


Now, the same | 


most extremity of the State of Maine to San | 


Francisco, on the Pacitic coast, a distance of about 
four thousand miles, in seven or eight days. 
Could the earliest pioneers of Central New York 
rise, this day, from their graves, what would be 
their astonishment to witness such changes! How 
great would be their amazement to find that, 
through the medium of the su.marine telegraph, 
from Europe to America, in connection with the 
overland telegraph, to San Francisco, intelligence 
can now be conveyed from Europe, under the 
ocean, to America, and thence across the conti- 
nent, to the Pacific coast, a distance of six 
thousand miles, in a few moments of time. We 
can scarcely realize these grand results, ourselves. 
How much less could those from whom has been 
hidden those progressive advances in civilization 
and in humun invention, which have been made 
by our countrymen in the last fifty years. 


Marvelous as are the events and accomplish- | 


ments of the last fifty years, there is reason to 
anticipate that they will be equalled, if not sur- 
passed, by those of the next half century in our 
history. Problems of the gravest character re- 
main yet to be solved ; aa time alone can dis- 
close the manner and measure of that solution. 
As for ourselves, Gentlemen, we have reached a 
time of life which naturally leads us to look 
back, and to dwell, more particularly and with a 
fixed interest, upon the events of past days. We 


find a satisfaction in retrospection which others 
find in passing events. While the young are 
looking forward, with high and unbounded 
hopes and calculations, to the future, for the ac- 





try and in the success of its institutions, as well 
as in the progress of civilization and the exten- 
sion of Christianity, throughout the world, we 
claim the privilege of fixing our partial love and 
veneration upon what is, to us, the eloquent past. 
‘*O! the world will never be again 
* Whatit was when we were young, 
* And shattered are the idols now 
“ To which our boyhood clung; 
** Gone are the giants of those days 
** For whom our bays we iwined, 


“ And pigmies now kick up a dust 
“* To show the march of mind.’ 


When you first came here, Gentlemen, you 
came to what was called ‘‘the West.” But the 
West has been constantly receding, until there is 
not now any West left to be explored. Ohio 
and Indiana followed, and almost kept pace with 
western New York in becoming a peopled West ; 
and then Michigan, and Illinois, and Wisconsin 
rapidly followed, and so on, successively, to the 
other States on this side of the Rocky Mountains. 
The discovery of gold, in California, then led our 
citizens to cross the Isthmus of Panama, or to 
double Cape Horn, or to take the overland route 
and ‘cross the mountains, wending their way to 
the Pacific coast, where we have now a great and 
prosperous Commonwealth, whose rapid settle- 
ment has led to the further occupancy of the in- 
termediate regions, between it and the old States. 
So that there is now no longer any West to go to. 
‘‘The earth has been girdled by the moving 
‘caravans, and the original seats of the human 
‘* race have been reached at last. East and West 
“ have met together; and the tide of movement 
‘“‘has been turned. Across the long swells of 
‘*the Pacific, the Caucasian and the Mongolian 
‘*Jook each other in the face.” China, with her 
surplus millions of population, is now invading 
our land; and the West has become the East. 
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Since our last meeting, the public of Central 
New York have been favored by the appearance 
in our midst of the Cardiff Giant. It is claimed, 
by some, that he is one of the very oldest settlers 
of these regions. I had the honor of an intro- 
duction to him, on his visit to this city, in the 
month of November last. I nad no conversa- 
tion with him, however, as he was lying down, at 
the time, with his eyes closed, and thus gave 
me the cold shoulder. I was the less disappoint- 
ed by his profound silence, as I fully made up, 
my mind, at the time, that he was either much 
too old, or else much too young, to be able to 
give me any interesting or reliable information in 
regard to that class of our ‘ old settlers” with 
whom we are connected. But I have taken the 
pains to collect all that has been published in re- 
gard to his lordship, whether in poetry or prose, 
and have placed it in an octavo volume, which I 
shall preserve in my library, at Manlius, for 
future reference. I uaderstand that his Honor, 
after receiving many marked attentions at ‘‘ The 
‘*Hub,” has been spending the residue of the 
Summer, with our other great folks, at Saratoga 
Springs. 

Ihave been in some doubt, Gentlemen, in re- 
gard to what is expected of the speakers who are 
appointed to deliver the address, at our annual 
mectings. If it is in the line of their duty to 
follow the course of Presidents and Governors 


in making recommendations of new laws and 
constitutional amendments for your consideration 
and action, I would mention that the idea has 
occurred to me whether there is not a defect in 


the Constitution of this Association. 
not to have introduced into it a provision for 
having, at our Annual Meetings, some practices of 
the old rough games of agility and strength, or 
some other gymnastic exercises. This is an age of 
great bodily activity and accomplishment, as 
well as of mental demonstration and elegant 
leisure. 1 have no doubt that some of us could, 
even at this late day in our lives, show to the 
world, probably to their great astonishment 
and admiration, that ‘‘some things could be 
‘* done as well as others,” by the ola men of Cen- 
tral New York. I think that some of us, at 
least, could furnish proofs that we are not un- 
worthy descendants of a tough and wiry an- 
cestry. 

Perhaps it would not be necessary to amend 
our Constitution, in order to provide for these 
exercises. An outside By-law would, probably, 
be sufficient to secure the desired object. 

As to the character and shape which these 
demonstrations should assume, you can better 
judge than myself. Probably some such exer- 
cises as these would answer :—Lifting heavy 
articles, such asa barrelof salt; raising a barrel 
of cider from the ground, holding it out at arm’s 
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length, then bringing it up to the body and tak- 
ing a drink out of the bunghole ; or the exercise 
of ‘‘hop, skip and jump;” or a game at base 
ball; a trial at wrestling, or, perhaps, a rival 
walk, on foot, or a foot race. 

These exercises would, no doubt, give us a good 
appetite for our dinners, and enable us to get the 
worth of our money. 

Iu case you shall see fit to adopt this plan, I 
would suggest that, in deference to the officers of 
this Association, the first experiment and show- 
off should be made by them. I submit, how- 
ever, that it will not be advisable to say much 
about it, in the papers, at present, for fear that 
some of our officers may resign before the day 
for trial shall come. I would venture also to 
make one more suggestion. As Father Strong, 
our worthy President, has got to be a pretty old 
man, and our Brother Cheney, one of our most 
efficient Committeemen, is rather a physically 
frail sort of man, I would recommend that those 
two gentlemen be excused from lifting the bar- 
rel of cider; but that, in consequence of their 
faithful services, as officers of the Society, during 
the past year, each of them be allowed to take 
one good drink of the cider, after it has been well 
watered. If Brother Stewart, of Chittenango 
Springs, was here, I would name him to water 
the cider by putting a trifle of brandy in it— 
only a trifle. 

Among the ‘‘ unfinished business” left at our 
last meeting, was the case of the Pompey bear. 
Perhaps I err in calling it unfinished business, 
for I believe it was admitted, on all hands, that 
the bear was really killed, and had thus finished 
his course and his barbarous proceedings. The 
real point in controversy, seemed to be whether 
that bear was killed in 1796 or in 1816. The 
gentleman who first called our attention to the 
history of this Pompey bear was, I believe, a 
clergyman, and he ought to be right ; nevertheless, 
as we all know, clergymen are frail and dying 
creatures like ourselves. This gentleman confi- 
dently insisted that the bear in question was kill- 
ed in 1796. On the other hand, two or three 
gentlemen as resolutely maintained that a final 
stop was not put to his career until 1816. Now 
here is a difference of twenty years in the time ; 
and it must be admitted to be a matter of the 
greatest importance to the character of our an- 
cestors, to us, and to the annals of correct his- 
tory, to know, for a certainty, whether that bear 
was really allowed to destroy men, women and 
children, cattle and crops, and to do other mis- 
chief, for twenty years longer. Why, Gentlemen, 
if this was so, where was the heroism of the old 
settlers, all this time? 

Now it is agreed, on all hands, that it was an 
extraordinary big bear—a mighty big btar—and 
we know that he has given rise to a great many 
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big stories. Both parties also agree upon the 
recise place of his being killed ; being at or near 
ompey Hill, in the County of Onondaga. 
These two circumstances strongly indicate that all 
the ies refer to the same bear. But there 
stands the obstacle of twenty years difference in 
the length of his life. 

It must be admitted, that it was an act of hu- 
manity, in the clergyman referred to, in killing 
such a ravenous beast, in 1796, instead of letting 
him have a mischievous run for twenty years 
longer. He did a good thing; and I think it 
would be an unfortunate thing to spoil his story. 
Now, in order to reconcile, if possible, these con- 
flicting statements, and, at the same time, to save 
the credit of our brave old settlers, as well as to 
put the whole matter right on the page of his- 
tory, I think we shall have to come to the con- 
clusion that there were, in point of fact, two big 
black bears, one killed at Pompey Hill, in 1796, 
and the other killed at the same place, in 1816 ; 
and that this last bear was a son of the other old 
bear, and looked so much like his father that the 
old settlers in Pompey, when they killed him, 
thought, at first, that he really was the old man 
himself come to life again; but when they con- 
sidered, upon ‘‘sober second thought,” that 
they had actually eaten up the old bear, twenty 
years before, and could not, very well, eat him up 
a second time, at least not in the same shape, 
they finally came to the conclusion that there 
were two different bears, and, probably, father 
and son. 

This is the way, Gentlemen, that, after very 


deep study and consideration, I have cyphered | 


out this matter. If any of you can do it better, 
I shall be perfectly willing to have you try it. I 
have brought to the investigation of the subject 
all the powers of my mind ; and called into ex- 
ercise my very best faculties. Still I may be in 
error ; for I feel Iam growing old like the rest 
of you; aod my good wife has admonished me, 
several times, of my senility, by reminding me 
that I was repeating things I had mentioned to 
her a number of times before. But, after all, 
Gentlemen, I believe I am about right. If you 
shall agree with me in this opinion, I shall expect 
that my friend General Leavenworth, or Lieuten- 
ant- governor Alvord, will offer a resolution, dur- 
ing our present meeting, recognizing my version 
of this matter as the true one, and requiring that, 
henceforward, it shall be treated and regarded, 
through all future time, as the veritable history 
of the two big Pompey bears. 

And now having disposed of the bears, I pro- 

to say a few words about the lions. 

You have all heard about ‘‘ the Young Lion 
‘‘ of the West,” of whom it has often been said, 
that, when aroused from his lair, he was apt ‘‘ to 
** show his head instead of his tail.” That was 
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a political lion; and we old settlers have nothing 
now here to do with politics. Neither doI now 
refer to lions who run upon all fours. Those 
lords of the forest never grew here. But I refer 
to those biped lions, who were the first to pene- 
trate this then wilderness, for settlement. There 
was that gallant ‘old lion, Asa Danforth, our 
great pioneer leader, who, as early as 1788, 
commenced felling our forests, and tilling our 
soil, and building log-houses, and, soon after, 
saw-mills and grist-mills, and driving away and 
killing the wolves and bears; all except that 
one big Pompey bear who kept out of the way 
until 1816, when some of General Danforth’s 
men tracked him up into Pompey, and made 
short work of him. 

Danforth had no sooner arrived here, than he 
called to his aid some hardy young lions, promi- 
nent among whom was that staunch, go-ahead 
pioneer, Comfort Tyler; and, soon after, those 
original pioneers of Central New York, were 
followed and sustained by such giants as James 
Geddes, Joshua Forman, Daniel Kellogg, Azariah 
Smith, and a long list of other remarkable men, 
of the same stamp, too numerous here to be 
named. Why, Gentlemen, I have never read 
any account, in all history, ancient or modern, 
sacred or profane, of young lions growing so 
fast and so big as they did, in those days, in these 
regions. 

And was there ever an instance, in all prior 
history, of such a miraculous reduction of a wil- 
derness into a garden, with such a rapidity of 
population, by a brave, generous, intelligent, and 
enterprising people, as that which has marked 
the progress of Central New York ! 

Why is it, Gentlemen, that, in a region which 
has been the theater of such extraordinary 
scenes, nO commemorative monuments have been 
erected? Why is it that local pride has never 
placed in any of the parks of this thriving city, 
statues or monuments to such men as Asa Dan- 
forth, James Geddes, or Joshua Forman? Surely 
it is not because the labors of these remarkable 
men have not, heretofore, been appreciated. In 
the midst of the whirl of construction and pro- 
gress, and of driving commercial pursuits, these 
things have probably been lost sight of. But the 
period has arrived when action in this matter is 
demanded, by a sense of gratitude, by just ap- 
preciation, by good taste, and by simple justice 
to the memory of our departed worthies and 
founders. 

Let a durable monument then be erected to at 
least one of these worthies—to our great first 
pioneer, Major-general Asa Danforth. Let it be 
composed of native granite, taken from those 
hills which he was the first’to reclaim and sub- 
due. Let there be placed on it a just inscription, 
recognizing the enterprise, the fortitude, and the 
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many other virtues of the first permanent civil- 
ized settlers of these regions ; with a prominent 
notice of our great leading pioneer. Let this 
monument be constructed under the auspices 
and direction of this Association, but with the 
aid and countenance of this entire community. 
Let it not be placed in any retired rural ceme- 
tery ; but let its position be in a central and con- 
spicuous place, in one of the parks or public 
squares of this rising city, where it will be in 
the constant view of citizen and traveler. Let 
the monument thus erected be dedicated with 
imposing ceremonies; with ceremonies worthy 
of the occasion, and worthy of the great County 
of Onondaga and of the extended fame of Cen- 
tral New York. 


A citizen of the town of Manlius, in his his- 
tory of Onondaga, has erected interesting bio- 
graphical monuments to many of our early pion- 
eers. The writer to whom we are indebted for 
these invaluable contributions to our loval his- 
tory, was my friend; but he is now no more. 
Death removed him from our midst, shortly pre- 
vious to our last meeting. Another citizen of 
the town to which I have referred, will stand 
ready, if life shall be preserved, and no one 
more worthy shall be called to the task, to assist 
at the dedication of the granite monument. 


It has been our good fortune, fellow citizens, 


to live in an extraordinary age. It is a remark, 
long since made, that ‘‘ we are born too late to 
‘see the beginning, and we die too soon to see 
‘the end of many things.” But, in our day and 
generation, we have: witnessed as well the com- 


mencement as the completion of many Very | stares us in the face and cannot be avoided, that 


extraordinary works and marvellous projects. 
There are our grand canals, begun and completed 
in ten years. Railroads now traverse not only 
our own State but every other State and territory 
in the Union. Telegraph-wires convey intelli- 
gence, with lightning speed, throughout the land 
and under the sea. The Pacific railroad spans a 
continent, and completes a steam-belt around the 
world. <A facile communication between the 
extremes of our republic is now fully established ; 
and forests, mountains, and canons no longer 
interpose barriers to our intercourse. Our coun- 
try is bounded on two sides, for many thousand 
miles, by oceans; and the ocean telegraph binds 
the Old World to the New. 


Coincident with the completion, in our own 
country, of that grand achievement, the Pacific 
railroad, there has occurred, in a foreign land, 
an event scarcely less marvellous. The waters of 
the Mediterranean have been connected, during 
the past year, with the waters of the Red Sea, by 
that stupendous work, the Suez Canal, which 
has saved to commerce the circumnavigation of 
a continent. ‘‘ Deep has thus been made to 
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‘‘answer unto deep of the two seas earliest 
‘** known to human history.” 

The projected inter-oceanic canal, to connect 
the Atlantic with the Pacific, if carried into 
effect, will supercede the circumnavigation of 
still another continent. 

In view of the many astounding events and 
accomplishments, in the recent past, we may well 
hesitate to set bounds to our future progress. 
Our country has evidently entered upon a new 
career of development; and the desire for a long 
life to witness these new scenes naturally arises 
in the mind. But this knowledge will be denied 
to most of us; and this brings me, Gentlemen, 
to a subject which cannot fail deeply to impress 
us all. I allude to our necrology. It is obvious 
to us all that the number of our old settlers is 
rapidly diminishing. Of those who came into 
this part of the country previous to 1800, the 
number must necessarily be very small, and con- 
sists of those who were then very young in life. 
Of the two hundred and twelve reported as hav- 
ing attended the meeting of old settlers held 
here, in January, 1869, only twenty-one came to 
this country before 1800; seventy-one came in 
the first decade, and fifty in the second decade of 
the present century. This, of course, was not 
a perfect list, as numbers of our old early settlers 
were too old or infirm to be present at that 
hyemal meeting, and others were residing in dis- 
tant places, Besides, that was a meeting for the 
County of Onondaga; and our present organiza- 
tion extends to Central New York, and includes, 
in its line of membership, all who came here to 
reside previous to 1845. But the impressive fact 


death is making rapid inroads into our ranks. 

I cannot here avoid making special reference 
to the death, during the past year, of a remark- 
able lady who was most interestingly connected 
with our early pioneers—Mrs. Harriet Danforth 
Lee died, in this city, on the eighteenth of Oc- 
tober last, in the seventy-fifth year of her age ; 
having been born in the First Ward of this city, 
then Salina, on the twentieth of May, 1795. 
Mrs. Lee was a daughter of Major Asa Danforth, 
and the granddaughter of Major-general Dan- 
forth, our very first pioneer, 

A still older native of our County died at 
Lockport, in this State, on the twenty-seventh of 
December last, in the person of Miss Sarah More- 
house, in the eightieth year of her age. She 
was born in the original township of Manlius, on 
the sixteenth of Kebruary, 1790, and was the 
second white female child born in the County of 
Onondaga. 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, let those of us who 
may be spared make it a point to get together, at 
least once a year, to smoke the pipe of peace 
and brighten the chain of friendship. What- 
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ever, under Providence, our situations may be, 
let us endeavor to look on the bright side of life, 
and nourish and preserve, as much as we can, 
our once youthful feelings. 


“Thank God, there are some who can play the child's | 
t 


* part, 
“‘ Who bear age in the body, and youth in the heart.” 


This, it must be admitted, is a happy constitu- 
tion of mind. It is an old saying, that ‘‘ every 
“time a man laughs, he draws a nail out of his 
** coffin.” The idea here intended to be convey- 
ed, no doubt, is that cheerfulness is calculated to 
prolong one’s life. Let us then improve the 

lessings we have. Although we cannot recall 
our former energy and youthful vigor, yet it may 
be in our power to do something towards secur- 
ing a fresh and green old age. The maladies 
and infirmities of age are already upon many of 
us, and impending overall. Of not a few of us 
it can truly be said, the eye is growing dim and 
the step feeble. Weare all in the autumn of life ; 
and, like everything terrestial, we too must pass 
away. 


** The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade, 

“ Be scattered around, and together be laid; 

“ And the young and the old, and the low and the high 
“ Shall moulder to dust, and together shall lic. 


** So the multitude gooe, like the flower and the weed, 


“ That wither away to let others succeed ; 
* So the multitude comes, even those we behold, 
“ To repeat every tale that has often heen told. 


“ Yea, hope and Saapentone, and pleasure and pain, 
“* Are mingled together in sunshine and rain; 

** And the smile and the tear, and the song and the dirge, 
** Shall follow each other, like surge upon surge. 


** "Tis the wink of an eye; ’tis the draught of a breath, 
* From the blossom of health to the paleness of death, 
“ From the gees saloon to the bier and the shroud, 

*“* Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud.” 

Dr. Lyman Clary moved that the thanks of the 
Association be tendered to Hon. H. ©. Van 
Schaack, for his instructive and valuable address; 
and that a copy be solicited for publication with 
the proceedings of the Association. Carried. 

The dinner-hour having arrived, a recess was 
taken until two o’clock P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Committee designated to prepare a Necro- 
logical List for the past year, submitted the fol- 
lowing Report, which is as complete as they 
were able to make it :—- 

CAMILLUS. 


In Detrvit, Mich., Col. Alexander H. Redfield, 
formerly of this County, died Nov. 20, 1869, 
aged 64 years. 

Asa Bingham, died January, 1870, aged 91 
years. 

CICERO. 


Asa Eastwood, died February 25, 1870, aged 
89 years. He wasa resident of the County fifty- 
four years. 
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Mrs. Hannah Broughton, died July 28, 1870, 
aged 78 years. 
Enchil Dennis, died August, 1870, aged 79 
years. 
CLAY. 
John Phillips, died September 22, 1869, aged 
72 years. 


DEWITT. 


Mrs. Sarah Morehouse, died in Lockport, Dec. « 
27, 1869, aged eighty years. She was the second 
female white child born in this County. 

Mrs. Nancy Sherwood, died Feb. 21, 1870, 
aged seventy-four years. 

Mrs. Thomas Seeley, died June, 1870, aged 
seventy-seven years. 

Mrs. Theodosia Wilcox, died 27th July, 18 0, 
aged sixty-nine years. 


ELBRIDGE. 


Caleb Brown, died 30th July, 1870, aged 
sixty years. 


GEDDES. 


Mrs. Frances Clark, died 7th Sept., 1869, 
aged eighty-three years. 


LAFAYETTE, 


Morris Clapp, died Oct. 16, 1869, aged 69 
years. He was a resident of the County fifty- 
five years. 

Ichabod Smith, died Dec. 22, 1869, aged 100 
years, 9 months and 12 days. He was in the 
County sixty-nine yerrs. He felled the first tree 
and helped build the first log-house in the town. 
He was present at the meeting of this Association 
one year ago. 

MARCELLUS. 


Reuben Lothridge, died Aug. 2, 1870, aged 
69 years. 


ONONDAGA, 


Samuel G. Clark, died September 21, 1869, 
aged 70 years. 

In Little Falls, Miss Sarah Alexander died Sep- 
tember 25, 1869, aged 78 years. She was a for- 
mer resident of this County. 

Miss Rebecca Adams died October 16, 1869, 
aged 79 years. Miss Adams was the daughter 
of John Adams, who formerly kept the Stage- 
House Tavern at the Valley, and was one of the 
oldest citizens of that village. She was the sister 
of Richard Adams, of this city. 

Miss Rebecca Higbee, died November 26, 1869, 
aged 87 years. 

Samuel G. Woodruff, died Dec. 15, 1869, 
aged 95 years. He was in the County 82 years. 

Sterling Lansing, died Dec. 18, 1869, aged 
77 years. 

Horace Hitchings, died Jan. 8, 1870, aged 59 
years. 
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At Onondaga Castle, Feb. 1, 1870, Jacob Far- 
mer, better known as Jake, one of the principal 
Chiefs of the Onondaga Indians. 

Mrs. Minerva Goodwin, died March 7, 1870, 
aged 66 years. 

Olive Sampson, died March 15, 1870, aged 78 

ears. 

E Cicero Barker, died June 22, 1870, aged 76 
years. 
Giles Cornish, aged 82 years; in County 68 
years. . 

George Loomis, aged 82 years; in County 65 
years. 

POMPEY. 

Gerared Smith, died August 18, 1870, aged 90 
years. He came from Connecticut, and lived 75 
years on the farm on which he died. 


SALINA. 
Miss Barbara Phillips, died Oct. 11, 1869, 
aged 73 years. 
Houkiat Goodrich, died March 31, 1870, aged 
79 years. 
SKANEATELES. 


Mrs. Lucy Hatch, died the 28th of June, 1870, 


aged 78 years. 


TULLY. 
Samuel Wilson, died July 30, 1870, aged 69 | 


years. 

Isaac Van Wormer, died June 18, 1870, aged 
88 years. 

Mrs. Van Wormer, died June 22, aged 78 
years. 

Daniel Vail, died July, 1470, aged 76 years. 

William C. Gardner, died Aug., 1870, aged 69 
years. 

VAN BUREN. 

D. D. Norton, died Aug. 2, 1870, aged 72 
years. 

H. N. Howe, died Aug. 26, 1870, aged 72 
years ; resided in the County all his life. 


SYRACUSE. 


Mrs. McCarthy, widow of Hon. Thomas Mc- 
Carthy, died the 12th of September, 1869, aged 
72 years. 

Gad. M. Lawrence, died the 12th of Septem- 
ber, 1869, aged 72 years. 

Mary Hodges, died October 13th, 1869, aged 
73 years. 

Roger Billings, died October 21st, 1869, aged 
74 years, resident of County 30 or 40 years. 

Jane McDougall, died October 21st, 1869, 
aged 84 years. 

Mrs. Harriet Lee, died October 27th, 1869, 
aged 75 years. She was a daughter of Maj. 
Asa Danforth, and grand-daughter of Gen. Asa 
Danforth, one of the first white settlers in this 
County. 








Mrs. Tacy Fargo, died November 9th, 1869, 
aged 70 years. 

George B. Parker, died November 18th, 1869, 
aged 58 years. 

Mrs. Amy Porter, died December 17th, 1869, 
aged 67 years. 

Mrs. Paschal D. Thurber, died January 19, 
1870, aged 62 years. 

A. B. F. Ormsbee, died January 20, 1870, 
aged 65 years. 

Dr. James C. Stuart, died March 25, 1870, 
aged 65 years. 

Gen. Wm. H. Moseley, died April 3, 1870, 
aged 74 years. He was a resident of the County 
fifty-two years. 

Willitt Hinman, died April 10, 1870, aged 66 
years. 

Adonijah Root, died April 14, 1870, aged 69 
years. 

In Burr Oak, Mich., Willett Raynor, died May 
23, 1870, aged 71 ‘Years. 

Mrs. Miles W. Bennett, died June 30, 1870, 


aged 66 years. 


E. F. Wallace, died August 15, 1870, aged 78 
years ; in County forty-five years. 
Mrs. Frances Bottom, died August 17th, 1870, 
aged 90 years. 
REMINISCENCES. 


A memorial of the late Samuel G. Woodruff, 
of Onondaga, who died December 15, 1869, was 
read by Norman Green. 

‘* Samuel G. Woodruff, late of Onondaga, was 
** born in Hartford, Ct., Dec. 8, 1773. In 1796, 
‘*he married Miss Nancy Case ; and, in 1798, he 
‘** removed to Onondaga, then recently organized. 
‘*His farm was covered by a dense and heavy 
‘‘growth of timber. Like his neighbors, 
‘*he went into a log-house, and commenced 
‘clearing his land. It is believed, by his early 
‘* neighbors, that he has actually chopped and 
‘*cleared more land, with his own hands, than 
‘* any other settler in Onondaga. A man of un- 
‘*tiring perseverance and unity of purpose, he 
‘*took an active part in building the houses, 
‘* barns, and roads in this vicinity. The old Gene- 
‘*see-road crossed his Jand. When the Seneca 
‘¢ Turnpike was incorporated, he freely gave the 
‘* Jand necessary for the road, across his premises. 
‘*He built, under contract, three miles of the 
‘road, between Onondaga Hill and Marcellus. 
‘*He boarded several of the hands employed 
‘*thereén. For many years, this turnpike was the 
‘*main avenue and best road from Utica to Can- 
‘*andaigua,—nay, even from Albany and Buf- 
‘*falo. He had a realizing sense of the value 
‘*of good roads, for he walked by the side of 
‘*two yokes of oxen, from Connecticut to Onon- 
‘*daga. He never sought or held office above 
‘* District Trustee, and Overseer of Highways. 
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‘These trusts he fulfilled with fidelity and suc- 
** cess. 

‘*He truly was an honest man. He wasa good 
‘* father, a xind husband, a generous neighbor, a 
‘*patriotic citizen. During his residence in town, 
‘*for more than seventy years, he only failed to 
‘* vote at town-meetings or elections five times. 
‘* He was the most busy man we everknew. He 
‘*was ever unwilling to be idle. When he was 
**no longer able to labor on the farm or in the 
‘* woods, he would seek and find something to 
‘**do in the wood-house, shop, or barn. In his 
‘**ninetieth year, he husked thirty bushels of corn 
‘¢in the ear, during a single day. A native of 
‘* the wooden nutmeg State, he hailed, with glad- 
‘*ness and hospitality, the visitant and emigrant 
‘**that came from the home of his childhood. 
‘* His last years were cheered by the filial minis- 
‘*trations of his son’s family; and he sunk to 
**sleep, calmly as an infant, December 15, 1869, 
“aged 95 years and 12 days. 

“¢ Oft did his harvest to the sickle yield, 
* * His furrow, oft, the stubborn soil has broke; 
“ * How jocund did he drive his team a-field, 

** * How bowed the woods beneath his sturdy stroke. 
* * Let not ambition mock his useful toil, 

‘* * His homely lot, and Soctinr obscure; — 

** * Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 

“*The short and simple annals of the povr.’” 

General reminiscences being the next thing in 
order, General Knox, of Oneida-county, said he 
came from Albany to the County, where he now 
resides, in 1811, and opened a store. At that 
time, it cost fifty cents a bushel to send wheat 
from that point to Albany ; now it could be 
sent from St. Paul, Minn., for that price. He 
remembered stopping in Syracuse when the canal 
was being dug. He had been honored by his 
fellow-citizens by the conferring of positions of 
trust upon him. He had been a Trustee of Ham- 
ilton College, since 1828; held the commission of 
Brigadier-general, under General Van Rensselaer ; 
was on the Republican electoral ticket, in 1864 ; 
had been President of the Oneida-county Bible 
Society ; and had been a tee-totaler for many 
years. He would be eighty years old next May ; 
and had not been absent from Church sixty times 
during all that period. 

Mr. Younglove, of Trenton, remarked that he 
could remember when Indians and wild beasts 
were plenty in Oneida-county, and when the set- 
tlers suffered many hardships and deprivations. 
He said he was over seventy years old. 

John Stevens, of Cicero, related an amusing 
incident concerning DeWitt Clinton; which he 
himself witnessed, and which showed that the 
great men of those days were as “full of fun,” 
as those of the present. 

Rev. Mr. Brace remembered the log-house 
which once stood on Onondaga Hill, to which 
allusion had been made as being a frame house. 





He was confident it was built of logs, because he 
remembered it very well, having been there 
when a man who had hung himself, was cut 
down. 

Dr. Preston, of Syracuse, witnessed a bear- 
hunt, many years ago, near Oneida Lake. He 
thought that valuable lessons could be learned 
from the venerable men assembled at the present 
meeting of the Association. He spoke of the 
equinimity of temperament possessed by the late 
Luther Bucll; and expressed a belief that the 
longevity@f that gentleman was attributable to 
his calmness of temper. 

General Lawrence, of Syracuse, thought that 
it behooved all to grow old gracefully, and thus 
lengthen their days. He knew it was frequently 
hard for old age to bear the ills of life; but the 
exercise of a patient spirit was commendable 
and essential to long life. 

Mr. White, of Camillus, said his father was one 
of those men who had great equinimity of mind. 

General Leavenworth, of Syracuse, called the 
attention of the Association to the custom for 
each member to annually pay the sum of one 
dollar into the treasury, for contingent expenses. 
He said a valuable lot had been set aside in Oak- 
wood Cemetery, for the burial of members of 
the Pioneer Association. He alluded to the fact 
that no headstones marked the graves of General 
Danforth and wife. The officers of the Associ- 
ation intended to remove the remains to Oak- 
wood, at no distant day; and funds would be 
needed for that purpose. He offered a resolu- 
tion, which was adopted, that the Executive Com- 
mittee be requested to obtain photographs or en- 
gravings of the early settlers of Central New 
York, to be preserved in the rooms of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Rev. Dr. Eddy, of Syracuse, offered a resolu- 
tion that the Executive Committee be empowered 
to provide rooms for the Association. The reso- 
lution was adopted. 

General Lawrence offered the fol'owing reso- 
lution which was adopted :— 

‘* Resolved, That the President, Vice-Presi- 
‘* dents, Secretary, and Treasurer of this Society, 
‘*be, and are hereby directed, to have a consulta- 
‘* tion, as soon as practicable, whether the bounds 
‘of this organization be continued to embrace 
‘Central New York, or whether it would not be 
‘* better for all concerned to confine each Society 
‘to their respective Counties. And in case the 
‘latter course should be adopted, said Commit- 
‘*tee take the proper measures for such separate 
‘* organizations, and for the amendment of the 
‘¢ Constitution, in this respect, to correspond with 
““such new organizations.” 

There being no further business before the 
Association, it adjourned sine die. 
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IlIl.—FLOTSAM. 


(These scraps have been picked up in various places and 
brought to this place, “ as they are,” without any voucher 
for their correctness and with no other object than to se- 
cure for them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them; and if 
any of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite correc- 
tions.—Ep. His, Maa.) 


A Foss. TootH OF AN EXTINCT HorRsE IN 
IREDELL-county, N. C. 


About twenty years ago, a little boy, by the 
name of Alexander Steele, now living, the son 
of Richard Steele, ten miles East of Statesville, 
N. C., while crossing a little branch, on the way 
to school, discovered a fossil bone, about twen- 
ty inches long, one half of the lower jaw of 
a horse, with the teeth still in it. This was 
taken home and carelessly thrown down: no 
one thought it of any value or much of a 
curiosity. 

The bone has, therefore, disappeared, and 
all the teeth, except one of the grinders, from 
about the middle of the jaw, and, perhaps, one 
of the incisor teeth, which we have not seen. 

The one we have preserved weighs three- 
ounces; is slightly curved; is three and three- 
eighths inches long, on the convex side, and 
three inches on the other. On the outside, 


there are two deep grooves, a quarter of an 
inch deep, and four or five small ones, on the 


inner side. The grinding surface of the upper 
and larger end is about one inch square ; and it 
gradually tapers down to three-fourths of an 
inch, at the lower extremity, without any fork 
or prong. At the base, are four orifices for the 
entrance of the nerves. 

The enamel is entire; and it is in as good 
state of preservation, as if the animal had 
died last year. The deposit from the food 
and saliva of the owner is still adhering around 
the upper part. 

When did such a horse roam over this coun- 
try? The Indians who preceded us here had 
none. ‘ Historical records show that, up to 
“ 1632, there were no horses in New England ; 
“and their introduction into New Netherland, 
“now New York, occurred during the ad- 
“ministration of Governor Van Twiller, in 
“1633-38. Trumbull’s History of Connecticut 
“mentions the horse as accompanying emi- 
“grants from Massachusetts to that State, Oc- 
“tober 15, 1636. The first horse seen in Cana- 
“da was brought to that country, from France, 
“in a ship that arrived at Tadoussac, June 20, 
4s 1647,” 

A similar tooth of an extinct race of horses, 
but not in as good state of preservation, is 
figured in Emmons’s Manual of Geology, found 
in Granville-county, North Carolina, more than 
one hundred and fifty miles North-east of where 
this was found. 
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According to Dana—Teat Book of Geology, 
215-216—the bones of the horse are found in 
the upper Mission region, in the Miocene, and 
in the Pliocene beds. 

They are found in the Post Pliocene fossils 
of South Carolina, and figured by Holmes, 
from Leidy, in Plate xv., as Egnus Fraternus. 

These horses were probably contemporary 
with the Mammoth, Mastodon, etc., whose 
bones are found buried in the mud of marshes, 
insome parts of the country. There seems to 
be some quality in the water to preserve ani- 
mal substances, in places of this kind, like 
peat bogs. 

It is a singular fact that this tooth was found 
near the spot where an old Spanish coin, a half 
doubloon, of the reign of Philip IV., 1621- 
1665, was picked up, in a cornfield, by a negro 
woman, hoeing corn, a few years ago. There 
are many mysteries connected with the past 
history of this country that we cannot explain. 

The mica that is now quarried out so exten- 
sively in our mountains, was also obtained 
from the same places, by the mound-builders 
of the West, before the days of the Indians— 
before the knowledge of gunpowder, before 
glass was known, here—which is found abund- 
antly in the most ancient ruins of Babylon—by 
a people who, so far as we know, had no iron 
tools. E. F. R. 


GeneRAL Joun B. Macruper.—This old 
warrior sleeps the sleep of a soldier, in a rude 
Texas grave, over which there is no monument. 
The grass was growing about it, in the early Sum- 
mer; and there were some flowers there, withered 
and faded, scattered by a woman’s hand, A 
votary at the shrine of nature and a finished dip- 
lomat at the Court of Venus, it was fitting that 
there should be largesse of green-growing grass- 
es and love-flowers. If roses are the tear-drops 
of angels, as the beautiful Arab belief puts 
forth, in poetry, then is the lowly mound a hal- 
lowed spot, and needs not the sculptured stone, 
the fretted column, the ivy, and the obelisk. 

Magruder was a wonderful man. He stood 
six feet four inches in height, and had a form 
men envied and women adored. His nerves 
were all iron. Foreign travel and comprehen- 
sive culture had given to his wit a zest that was 
always crisp and sparkling. He never lacerated. 
To the sting of a repartee he added honey of the 
clover. He could fight all day and dance all 
night. In the morning, a glass of brandy and a 
strong cigar renewed his strength, and caused 
the cup of his youth to run over with the pre- 
cious wine of health and high-spirits. He loved 
magnificent uniforms, and magnificent horses, 
and magnificent women. Gifted and graceful, 
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in conversation, he was a poet in the boudoir, 
and alogician in the barracks. He had studied 
French, in Paris, Italian in Rome, and Spanish in 
the halls of the Montezumas. The sabre exer- 
cise he learned from a Turk. His horsemanship 
was of the English kind, that is te say, not 
graceful, but impossible to be surpassed for firm 
riding and endurance. He wrote little love- 
songs that were set to music—one of them, 
** Imogene,” had in it the plaintive melody of a 
lover, and the sad rhythm of buried bugles. 

In the Crimea, he astonished the French officers 
by sleeping at the front, with Chasseurs, under 
fire. In Mexico, he sent back to the Archbishop, 
a lady’s perfumed glove he had found in his pal- 
ace, when the city was won, and with it a note 
which read: ‘‘It is pretty enough to have be- 
‘*Jonged to a Queen. Would she have pardoned 
‘*ed me if I had appropriated it?” As the 
Archbishop sent him, the next day, a basket of 
delicious wine, it issupposed that the fair owner 
of the glove must have looked leniently upon 
the handsome American soldier. Later, he was 
riding with General Scott down the long street 
of Iturbide. General Garnett joined them ; and 
Magruder drew a little back for his superiors to 
confer together. A white puff of smoke curled 
out from an open window ; a sudden report fol- 
lowed,.speedily ; and Garnett and horse fell hard 
and bloody. An ounce ball, intended for Scott, 


had broken Garnett’s thigh and killed his charg- 


er. Fearing another fire, Magruder galloped to 
the side of his chief and covered his body with 
his own. The old man’s eyes never clrooped, 
nor his voice changed an intonation. ‘‘ How 
*‘long will it take you to batter down that 
‘* house ?” he spoke, curtly, to Lieutenant Magru- 
der, pointing with a sweep of his finger to the 
one nearest, and from which the bullet came. 
‘* An hour, by the watch, General.” ‘* Then open 
‘* fire, at point-blank range; and leave not one 
** stone upon another!” It was done, and those 
who saw Magruder soonest afterwards noticed 
that he had another bar on his epaulets—he had 
been made a Captain. War was his element, the 
bivouac his delight, and the battle his perfect 
happiness. Reckless, prodigal, fashionable, fool- 
ishly brave, sometimes, a spendthrift, generous, 
true friend, and staunch comrade, the surrender 
of Appomattox made him an age? man in his 
prime, and wrinkled the features which had be- 
fore resisted all the attacks of time. 

One who wandered far and long with him, in 
other lands, in sweet and sunshiny weather, re- 
lates how, from Vera Cruz to Chepultepec, he 
weat with Magruder all over the battle-fields of 
the Mexican War. The light came back to his 
eyes and the fire to his face when telling of 
Contreras and Cherubusco, and Perote, and 
Molino del Rey, and the Belen Gate, and Che- 


| far-away grave. 
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pultepec, and the City of Mexico. His talk 
never ended of Scott and Twiggs, Wool and 
Worth, Smith and Pillow, Taylor and Quitman, 
and all the young subordinates who afterwards 
played such bloody parts in the greatest of 
American dramas. Of McClellan, he told this 
incident among a thousand : ‘ The fire from the 
‘hill of Chepultepec was terrible. Fifty pieces 
‘‘of heavy artillery were massed against my 
“ fourteen battery at a point-blank range; and, in 
“the valley, below, a Regiment of Lancers were 
‘* forming for a charge. Our fire had been 
‘*slackened, and the men were lying down. A 
‘** young man sat beside one of the guns, amusing 
‘‘himself with picking up pebbles and shooting 
‘*them out from his hand. The Lancers came 
‘*nearer. I called to the young officer, whom I 
“had noticed, and he sprang up, saluting : 
***Your name?’ ‘Lieutenant George B. Mc- 
*<¢Qlellan.’ ‘Very well, Lieutenant. Take 
“** command of one of these guns and disperse 
‘* those Lancers.’ The gunners rushed to their 
‘* pieces. All the great cannon around Chepulte- 
‘pec went to roaring, The battle began anew. 
‘* Worth was sweeping up the aclivity, the Lanc- 
‘* ers were routed, and the next I saw of McClel- 
‘*lan, he was smoking a cigarito in the palace 
‘* of Santa Anna, his face as black as a powder- 
** keg, and an ugly wound in his arm.” 

What a book his life would make in the hands 
of some men. He once intended to write an 
autobiography. Whether it was begun or not, 
we do not know—most certainly it was never fin- 
ished. The brave, fond heart is pulseless now. 
The form of the stalwart soldier is dust in its 
The laurels that he gathered 
and wore so well are faded and gone. Back 
from the unknown land no voice will come to tell 
of what rank he takes in the spectral columns, 
closed up and silent, waiting the resurrection- 
day. Yet God deals gently with a soldier. 
When he is brave, and noble, and courteous, and 
merciful, he has those attributes which assimilate 
heaven, and, therefore, is he fore-ordained to 
happiness after death. It may be late in coming ; 
the bivouacs are right cold and dreary, we know, 
for some; but, after the night the morning ; and 
after the Judgment-day the New Jerusalem. 


Tae Oxpest Sunpay ScHoon.—I find the fol- 
lowing paragraph in a newspaper, which I send 
you for correction ; 

“Toe First Sassata—-ScHooL IN AMERICA. 
‘¢__There has been a discussion in the religious 
‘papers of the United States as to the time and 
‘* place of the establishment of the first Sabbath- 
“school on this Continent. The result of the 
‘* discussion is indicated by The New York c van; 
‘‘gelist: ‘Doubtless the honor belongs to the 
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‘¢¢ Rev. Burr Baldwin of Montrose, Penn. He 
** «commenced his school on the first Sabbath in 
‘* © May, 1815, in the old Newark Academy, New 
‘*¢ Jersey. Mr. Baldwin, it appears, is still 
“ ‘living, and in the eightieth year of his 
see age.’ ” 

Six years before the time above stated, as early 
as the Summer of the year 1809, there was in- 
stituted a Sabbath-school in what is now the city 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, originating among 
the members of the Presbyterian Church, there, 
then under the pastorate of a Rev. Mr. Steele, an 
Irish Clergyman, who had emigrated to the 
United States, and settled in that town. Among 
the active co-operators in that school, was my 
father, the late Samuel Allen of your city, then, 
with his young family, of which myself was 
the eldest, a resident there asa merchant. The 
first school was opened in the Court-house, situ- 


ated in Market-square; and myself, a small boy | 


of nine years old, was one of the A B C teach- 


ers, on the day of its opening; and I so continued | 


in that humble capacity during the Summer and 
into the early Autumn. 


circumstances as distinctly as any event of yes- | 
terday. The school was got up with decided | 
zeal and enthusiasm, on the part of those Jadies | 
and gentlemen who took a share in it; and it 
engaged as teachers some of the sons and daugh- 


ters of several of the most influential citizens of 
the town. The school was a motley collection 
of ignorant, uneducated young men and women, 
besides many children who 
alphabet; and, in my own class, I remember a full 
giown man who, some time before, had a piece 


of his nose bitten off in a street-fight with his | 


antagonist. The poor fellow had probably 
come to the conclusion that getting the rudi- 
ments of education was better than to continue 
the rough-and-tumble life he had before pur- 
sued. There was no distinction of color made 
among the scholars, both black and white being 
admitted on equal terms. 

Leaving the town, soon afterward, for the East, 
I know nothing of the progress of the school 
from that time, forward, but have supposed it to 
be continned under the auspices of Mr. Steele's 
congregation, and so, perhaps, to the present 
time, together with the various other Sunday- 
schools which have been instituted by the 
churches at large. I only mention the above 
facts that the origin of Sunday-schools may be 
properly recorded, in their history, in the United 
States. Ido not know that the Pittsburgh Sun- 
day-school wus the jirst of the kind in this 
country ; but what I have stated is the fact, and 
there may be some among the still living people 
of that city who may also recollect it. 

Truly yours, Lewis F. ALLEN, 


I recollect the time and | 


D 
Sia not know the | 
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Wuat Mr. LINcOLN ACTUALLY WROTE. 


To THE Eprtor cF THE NEw YORK TRIBUNE : 

Str: In the New York Times of this date, in 
an article entitled ‘‘The Peace Conference,” 
there is a statement as follows : 

‘*Mr. Lincoln, weary and disgusted with the 
** whole affair, sent on Major Hay with an open 
‘*letter to deliver to the Rebels, in Mr. Greeley’s 
** presence, repeating exactly the couditions con- 
‘* tained in the President's letter of the 9th.” 

The letter thus delivered by Major Hay, in Mr. 
Greeley’s presence, was subsequently given to Mr. 
William H. Appleton by Mr. Holcombe, who 
received it from Major Hay. It is now ina frame, 
}in Mr. Appleton’s office. It says mucli more 
| than to repeat ‘‘ exactly the conditions contained 
| ‘fin the President’s letter of the 9th,” and is as 
follows : 

‘* EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
‘* Washington, July 18, 1864. 

** To whom it may concern :—Any proposition 
‘* which embraces the restoration of peace, the 
‘integrity of the whole Union, and the aban- 
‘‘donment of Slavery, and which comes by and 
‘*with an authority that can control the armies 
‘*now at war against the United States, will be 
‘* received and considered by the Executive Go- 
‘*vernment of the United States, and will be met 
‘* by liberal terms on other substantial and collat- 
| **eral points; and the bearer or bearers thereof 
‘shall have safe conduct both ways. 

‘* ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

The whole correspondence on the occasion 
|;nay be found in the Annual Cyclopedia of 
| 1864, and should be read by all who desire to 
comprehend the noble and disinterested position 
occupied by Mr. Greeley in the affair. 

A FRIEND OF PEACE. 


1 





How Bisnop Potk was Ki~Lep.—An ex- 
Confederate, writing for the Westminster Review, 
gives the following account of the death of the 
Bishop-General : ‘‘The death of the cistinguish- 
‘*ed man occurred while our army lay in front 
*‘of Kenesaw. Johnston, witha group of offi- 
‘*cers, among whom was Polk, making a recon- 
‘* noissance of the encmy’s lines from the summit 
‘*of the Pike-mountain, a lofty, solitary mount, 
‘which jutted out from the range and formed 
‘the apex of an acute on which our line was 
‘* arranged. The situation was a very hazard- 
‘*ous one, being commanded, or rather reached, 
‘‘by guns from any portion of the enemy’s 
‘*lines. The unusual assemblage, in such a con- 
‘*spicuous place, soon attracted the vigilant 
‘enemy. A battery in front immediately fired 
‘one shot, which we afterwards found out was 
‘*but the prelude to one of the most fearful 
‘*shellings I ever witnesséd. The group was 
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‘*standing between young Beauregard’s Battery 
‘**and the fifth Company of Washington Artil- 
‘*lery, Johnston being on the works, looking 
‘“ through a field-glass. The first shot could not 
“*have missed him two feet, but the only atten- 
** tion he paid to it was to turn his glasses to the 
“* battery that fired it. Polk had, in the mean- 
** time, separated from the group and was walk- 
‘*ing thoughtfully away, with his left side to 
“** the enemy, his head down, and his hands clasp- 
‘ed behind him. The second shell fired at the 
**crowd struck him in the arm and _ passed 
**through the body, tearing out his heart and 
**then crushing his right arm above the elbow. 
**He dropped on one knee, wavered, then fell 
‘fon one side. I had hardly turned my back 
**when I heard the murmur of horror run 
**through the line, ‘General Polk is killed.’ 
‘* Johnston said not a word; but ran to him and 
“lifted him in his arms. Hardee uttered a cry ; 
‘‘and also rushed forward. He was past all 
“human help. The members of his Staff ten- 
** d-rly lifted and bore him from the field.” 





THe Seat oF GovERNMENT.—In: the years 
1831 to 1834, the United States frigate Potomac, 
which was built at the Washington Navy-yard, 
circumnavigated the globe. The staunch ship 
was commanded by Commodore Downs, whose 
Secretary was the accomplished Reywolds. The 
latter wrote a very interesting volume, containing 
an account of the cruise. From its opening 
pages, I extract the following interesting histori- 
cal facts and traditions, which are of local in- 
terest : 

‘*Tt may be mentioned as a curious coinci- 
** dence, and a fact not generally known, that 
“*the present permanent seat of our National 
“Legislature is contiguous to the very spot 
‘* where, formerly, were lighted the council-fires 
‘* of the Powhatans, the most prominent, nu- 
**merous, and powerful nation of red-men in 
“Virginia, and on the banks of the Potomac 
**extending from the shores of the Chesapeake 
**to the Patuxent. This people lived under 
**a royal Government, their despotic monarch 
‘* being the father of the celebrated Pocahontas. 
‘** The valley at the foot of Capitol-hill, washed 
**by the Tiber-creek, the Potomac, and the 
‘* Eastern Branch, was, as we are informed by 
‘* tradition, periodically visited by the Indians, 
‘who named it their fishing-ground, in contra- 
** distinction to their hunting-ground. Here, 
‘*the tradition adds, the aborigines assembled, 
‘*in great numbers, in the vernal season, for the 
‘* double purpose of preserving fish and consult- 
‘ing on the affairs of the nation. Greenleaf’s 
“* Point was their principal camp and the resi- 
“dence of the Chiefs, where Ceuncils were held 





‘among the various tribes thus gathered to- 
“gether, This tradition was doubtless familiar 
‘*to Washington.” 





Scraps.—While the Rev. Dr. Wilkins, Rector 
of the Episcopal Church, in West Chester, N. Y., 
was at breakfast, on Christmas morning of his 
eightieth year, a parcel was brought to him ac- 
companied by a short poetical note, in a female 
handwriting, as follows : 

** Affection’s gifts are rare; 
* May this one not intrude; 
“It shows for all your ee care 
“ The fair ones' gratitude.”’ 
On being opened, the parcel was found to con- 
tain a new suit of clerical robes, sent to him as a 
present of the season, by the ladies of his Congre- 
gation. He pushed aside his cup of coffee; 
called for pen, ink, and paper; and, at once, wrote 
on the breakfast table the following rhymed 
reply : 
‘In all your trials and ro cares, 
“Expect your faithful Pastor's prayers, 


* And, for these comely robes to dress in, 
* Accept your Pastor's thanks and blessing. 


—The original manuscripts of the Declaration 
of Independence and of Washington’s Commis- 
sion, now in the United States Patent Office, at 
Washington, D.C., are said to be rapidly fading 
out, so that, in a few years, only the naked parch- 
ments will remain. Already, nearly all the signa- 
tures attached to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence are entirely effaced. Surprise has been 
expressed that no effort has been made by the 
United States Government to save those docu- 
ments, as it is understood that the British Museum 
is constantly restoring old manuscripts to their 
original condition. 


—A correspondent of the Indianapolis Hven- 
ing Journal contends that the first school ever 
taught in Kentucky was opened in 1779, at 
Boonsborough, by Joseph Doniphan, father of 
General A. W. Doniphan of Missouri. Joseph 
Doniphan was a Justice of the Peace in 1786 
and 1787, and his docket for those years is 
now in possession of his grandson, W. Doni- 
phan Frazee, of Indianapolis. In it are ten or 
a dozen suits in which George Washington is 
Plaintiff. 





—It is said that Davy Crockett’s marriage-bond 
has been deposited in the State Library of Ten- 
nessee. Of his signature, which is attached to 
it, we give herewith what we suppose to be a 
Jac simile: X. 
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IV.—BOOKS. 
REcENT PUBLICATIONS. 


{Publishers and others sending Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of Tux Hisrortoat Magazine, are respectfully re- 
quested to forward the same, either direct to “ Hunry B. 

* Dawson, eee N. Y.,” or to Messas. Cuances 
Sontpner & Co., Booksellers, 654 Broadway, New York 
City, as shall be most convenient to them.) 


A.—PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. 


1.—A description of the Dedication of the Monument 
erected at Guilford, Connecticut, in honor of Fitz-greene 
Halleck. Privately Printed for the Committee, oo 
Appleton and Company, of New York. 1869. Octavo, 
pp. 89. 


} 


Halleck died and was buried; and, in this | 
neatly-printed pamphlet, we find the record of | 


the public dedication of an obelisk which was 
erected to his memory, two years ago. 

The pamphlet opens with a description of 
the monument and a list of the names of those 
by whose liberality the monument was erected ; 


and these-are followed by the notes of apology | 


from those who were invited and could not 
assist in the dedicatory services. Then follows 
a report of the proceedings—including Mr. 
Chittenden’s introductory remarks; the open- 
ing sonnet, by Mr. George Hill; the reading of 
Halleck’s Connecticut and Doctor Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes’s Elegiac lines; and the dedicatory 


Address, by Bay .rd Taylor—and, what will sur- | 
prise many, a series of well-written and appro- | 


priate verses, written on the occasion, by Mr. 
Benjamin H. Field, the widely-known and as 
widely-respected merchant of Water-street, New 
York, follows. 


To every one who is interested in the his- | 


tory of American literature, this neatly-printed 
pamphlet will be very welcome; collectors of 
Connecticut “locals” will desire to add it to 
their collections; to others, the evidence which 
it affords of the taste and skill, as a writer of 
verses, of our friend, Mr, Field, will not be its 
least recommendation to favor. 


It is very neatly printed; and a wood-cut of 
the monument faces the title. 





B.—PUBLICATIONS BY SOCIETIES, 


2—A Pa on the Number, Locality, and Times of 
Removal of the Indians of Wisconsin ; with an Appen- 
dix containing a Chronology of Wisconsin, from the earli- 
est times down to the Adoption of the State Constitution, 
in 1848. By I. A. Lapham, Levi Blossom, and Geo. G. 
Dousman, a Committee of the Old Settlers’ CInb of Mil- 
waukee County, Milwaukee: 1870. Octavo, pp. 27. 

We have no information concerning the oc- 
casion which called this paper into existence; 
but we are a willing witness of the thorough- 
ness and good judgment with which the Com- 
mittee has executed its designated duty, 

The paper opens with a description of the 
Indians who have inhabited Wiscensin, as 
far as that subject is known to modern writers ; 





and, following, are carefully-collected details, 
of the history of,the several tribes, their mi- 
grations, and what has become of them; the 
whole concluded with an earnest protest against 
the policy of treating the tribes as so many in- 
dependent nations and as earnest a demand 


| that there shall be equality before the law, for 


Indians as well as negroes. 

The Appendix contains, First, a list of the 
different names by which the Indian tribes of- 
Wisconsin have been known; Second, a list of 
Treaties affecting the residents of the region 
now known as Wisconsin; Third, a Chronolo- 
gy of Wisconsin, from the beginning to 1848. 

It is one of the most important of Western 
locals; and its value, as an authority, seems to 
be unquestionable. 





8.—A Historical Discourse delivered at the Fiftieth 
Anniversity of Colby University, August 2d, 1870. By J. 
T. Champlin, President. Waterville: Published by vote 
of Trustees. 1870. Octavo, pp 30. 

Colby University dates back to February, 
1813, when, by an Act of the General Court of 
Massachusetts, it was ca!led into legal exist- 
ence as “The Maine Literary and Theological 
“Institution ;” endowed with a township of 
land; and ordered to locate within the town- 
ship thus donated to it. This township is now 
known as the towns of Alton and Argyle, on 
the West side ot the Penobscot, fifteen miles 
above Bangor. In 1816, it was authorized to 
settle elsewhere than within its own wilder- 
ness; was located, in view of a promised five 
thousand dollars, of which three thousand have 
not been paid, in the town of Waterville; and, 
in May, 1818, it commenced its honorable career 
of usefulness. In 1820, its name was changed 
to “ Waterville College ;” subsequently—we do 
not know the date—its name was again changed 
to “Colby University,” which it still retains, 
It is what may be called a Baptist institution— 


| its management being in the hands of Baptists 
| —and it has pursued the even tenor of its way, 
| these fifty-o .d years, with fidelity and honor. 


It has resorted to no clap-trap to secure popu- 
larity; and a solid education of its students 
rather than a flashly superficiality has been its. 


aim, from the beginning. 


The record of its career of usefulness is in, 
the tract before us, in which the President of 
the institution has briefly narrated the strug- 
gle through which it has attained its present 
distinction ; and he has also presented, therein, 
the personal virtues and official usefulness of 
those who have served it, as officers, during the. 
first fifty years of its existence. It is a fit me- 
morial of the past, and will serve, in the future, 
to those who shall read it, as an incentive to. 
renewed labors and greater results. 
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4.—Minutes Ce S wane Meeting of the General| There are few works which are as deserving 
Association of New Hampshi 


re, held at Milford, A t 
23-25, 1870, with the Siaty-ninth Annual PR of the 
New Hampshtre Missionary Society. Concord: Mc Far- 
land & Jenks. 1870. Octavo, pp. 125. 

The annual meeting of the General Associ- 
ation of orthodox Congregational Churches in 
New Hampshire is duly recorded, as are the 
various Reports presented at that meeting, in 
this volume; and we have, therefore, in ‘it, all 
that is known of the history of that denomina- 
tion, during the preceding year. As the 
record of the leading denomination of Chris- 
tians, in New Hampshire, therefore, it is a vol- 
ume which possesses considerable interest, both 
within and without the membership of that 
‘denomination. 





5.—Third Annual Report of the Wilmington Board of 
‘Trade, for the year ending October 8d, 1870. By George 
W. Stone, Secretary. Wilmington: 1870. Octavo, pp. 54. 

This tract is devoted to a description of the 
capacity, tor business purposes, of the little 
town of Wilmington and to a discussion of 
measures and improvements which are consid- 
ered necessary to enable the residents of that 
town to draw thither the business which, they 
say, ought to be done there. It is entirely 
unlike the greater number of such Reports, in 
this, that it presents but few statistics and 
claims no particular accomplished results; 
it looks rather to the future than to the past; 
and it hopes rather than brags. 


6.—Twenty-second Annual Re; of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce and Merchants’ Exchange, for the 
Jiscai year ending August 31, 1870. Sine loco. [Cincin- 
nati ?] sine anno [18707] Octavo, pp. 182. 

A most elaborate record of the manufac- 
tures, the trade, and the wealth of Cincinnati, 
during 1869-70, contrasted, very often, with 





years. 

It is a most important local; and the labor 
expended in its preparation for the press has 
been immense. 


7.—Lssex Institute Historical Collections. Volume X. 
Part Il. Salem: Essex Institute Press. 1869. Octavo, 
pp, 107. 

Essex Institute Historicai Collections. Volume X. 
Part III. Salem: Essex Institute Press. 1870. Octavo, 


pp. 108. 

These two parts, stitched in the same cover, 
complete. the tenth volume of this excellent 
work; and we have pleasure in receiving them. 

The first-named is occupied, entirely, with 
a genealogy of the Hutchinson family, and the 
last-named with Captain Preble’s history of 
the frigate Hssex, including the Journal of 
Captain Edward Preble and other papers of 
great value, as materials for history. 








as this; and, although it is in arrears, in its 
publication, as the Hisror1caL MAGAZINE is, 
it is always full of good things and, therefore, 
whether early or late, always welcome. 





8.—Historical Discourse delivered on the occasion of 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Upper Oc- 
torara Presbyterian Church, Chester County, Pennsylvan- 
ia, September 14, 1870, by J. Smith Futhey, Esq. With an 
account of the Celebration and an Appendix. Philadel- 
phia: Henry B. Ashmead. 1870. Octavo, pp. 184. 

The Scotch-Irish element of the population 
of Pennsylvania has become noted in history ; 
and this beautiful volume, from the pen of our 
honored friend, J. 8. Futhey, Esq., of West 
Chester, is an addition to the literature of that 
notable su! ject. 

The Upper Octorara Presbyterian Church is 
supposed to have been organized in the Fall of 
1720, by a portion of the current of emigration 
which, at that time, flowed into Pennsylvania 
from the northern part of Ireland ; and, in the 
Fall of 1870, the close of the first one hundred 
and fifty years of its existence was appropriate- 
ly recognized, in a public celebration of the 
event. The Address was prepared by Mr. 
Futhey, “a son of the Church;” and so well 
did he perform his designated duties—so tho- 
rough was he in Lis research, and in such good 
taste did he present the result of his enquiries 
—that the Session and the Board of Trustees 
united in the commendable work of preserving 
it, for the instruction of those, now and here- 
after, Who ha! not the pleasure of hearing it. 
The volume before us is the result of that 
united action. 

Mr, Futhey commences with a brief sketch 
of the remarkable people from whom this 
Church was originally organized; and then 


ten, | presents its history, in detail, through the suc- 
the records of the same matters, in former | 


ceeding one hundred and fifty years, until 
now. An Appendix presents, successively, the 
present organization of the Church; the sur- 
names of the families who founded it and 
were its earlier members; the Patent for its 
lands; a list of its Pewholders, during the last 
century ; a list of subscribers for re-building 
the grave-yard wall, in 1790; the “Call” first 
given to Rey. James Latta, in 1810; Charter of 
the Church, 1812; list of Trustees, 1812 to 
1870; interments in the old “‘ New-side ” grave- 
yard; interments in the Upper Octorara grave- 
yard; and surnames of families now connected 
with the Church. 

It will be seen that, whether considered from 
the historical or the genealogical stand-point ; 
this volume is an important one in relation to 
the past of Chester-county and Pennsylvania. 

It is a very handsome book, too, considered 
typographically. 
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0.—TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


9.—The Question of the Hour: the Bible and the 
School Fund. By Rufus W. Clark, D.D. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, 1870. 16mo. pp. 127. Price 40 cents. 

This is a Boston book, written by a Boston 
man who livesin Albany, published by a Boston 
house, mainly, we suspect, for a Boston audi- 
ence. It has the odor of Boston, from begin- 
ning to end. 

To begin with its beginning, its author insists 
that the State has, necessarily, something to do 
with religion, as John Winthrop insisted, in the 
days of Anne Hutchinson ; that the State ‘‘ must 
have some religious character,” either good or 
bad ; that the Puritans made it sv, and it must 
be so,—‘‘ and that’s the end on’t.” 
tells us, however, what kind of religion he 
thinks the State ‘‘ must ” possess, Congregational 
or Dutch Reformed ; nor does be tell us wnether 
it isto be his Church and the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, or some other Church and some other 
Catechism, which he would have Massachusetts 
recognize and support by Law. 

We should like to know whether or not Doctor 
Clark really believes the peculiar polity, and 
creed, and ritual of the Reformed Dutch Church 
in America, of which he is a professed Minister, 
are scriptural and agreeable to the Divine law. 
If he is consistent or worthy of the least re- 
spect, he must assent to this query; and he 


must, in that case, also, admit that he necessarily | 
considers the polity, Articles of Faith, and 
forms of worship practised in Massachusetts, 
by the majority of her citizens, as altogether 


unscriptural, unauthorized, 


are. 
Massachusetts? Would he compel her to become 
Dutch Reformed, such as he professes to be, or 
allow her to wallow in what he considers to be 
an error, as the Puritans, in such a case, must 
have wallowed, and in the same dirty anti- 
Dutch pool, two centuries ago ? 

In short, if thé State cannot get along without 
mixing with the Church, if Religion cannot be 
religious nor Politics political without the two 
being mixed, pray, Doctor Clark, tell us from 
which cannister would you have us take our Re- 
ligion and from which our Politics, in order to 
produce what you conceive to be an orthodox 
Church and a “ Christian nation.” Shall our 
Religion come from Heidelberg or Cambridge ? 
Shall it be labelled by the ‘ Society” or the 
‘*Synod”? Shall its professors be controlled by 
the teachings of the Bible, faithfully translated, 
or the ring of the Dollar? So, too, as to the 
Politics—shall they come from Massachusetts or 
New York? Shall they be ‘‘ Know-nothing,” or 
‘* Pipe-laying,” or ‘‘ Hunker,” or ‘‘ Barn-burn- 
“er,” “Hard” or ‘* Soft”? Shall they label- 


He does not | 


and blasphemous, | 
notwithstanding the Puritans made them as they | 


What, then, would Doctor Clark do with |from Pio Nono—in these matters. The same 
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led ‘‘ Manhood Suffrage” or ‘‘ Property qualifi- 
‘* cation” ? 

In view of this strange discord in his premises, 
Doctor Clark strangely overlooks his self-imposed 
duty, when he fails to define just what religion 
he would have the State allied to; and he as 
strangely leaves it open to others, equally as 
honest and equally as respectable as he, to grant 
his premises and insist that their particular 
religion, which teaches that State Establishments 
are not of Christ but of anti-Christ, shall pre- 
vail. Indeed, we are free to say, for ourself, 
that this proposed union of Church and State, 
whether through the Meeting-house or the Public 
School, is, in our own well-settled opinion, only 
the old serpent disguised—the devil painted sky- 
blue, in order that he may appear as heavenly as 
his lecherous words appear to be. Our Savior 
never taught his Disciples to enforce religion, 
either from the pulpit or the schoolmaster’s desk ; 
on the contrary, he told them, ‘‘ My Kingdom is 
‘*not of this world ”’—and our observation has 
taught us that it is falsehood, alone, which re- 


| quires and which generally demands the support 


of Governmental interference. Truth needs no 
legal enactment, no levy on the tax-payers, no vio- 
lation of individual rights; and it was well said, 
by one of America’s wisest sons, that coercion of 
opinion will make fools of one-half of the 


| world and hypocrites of the other half. 


Now, Doctor Clark, be pleased to tell us, 
in view of the ceaseless demands by the Clergy, 
for a controlling voice in politics, and of your 
own claim to what is, practically, the infalli- 
bitity of the Church, wherein Heidelberg and 
Boston differ from Rome—wherein you differ 


arrogant assumption of authority, in temporal 
affairs, and the same self-satisfied love of infalli- 
bility of which we hearso much said as existing 
in Rome, thrust their ugly features into our face, 
from every line of your tract, and stamp its 
author with the mark of ‘‘the beast’; and as 
we do not find, in owr copy of the Bible, any 
warrant in the divine law, nor any in the record- 
ed Commission of the Gospel-preachers, for 
any such interference, as you demand, either by 
Rome or Albany, by Archbishop Hughes or 
Rufus W. Clark, D.D., by the Churches of the 
unreformed Puritans or those of the Reformed 
Dutch, we are constrained to consider your pre- 
tensions as a mask, invented to cover the pur- 
poses of your party, of re-saddling the State 
with a Church Establishment, under the specious 
pretence that ‘‘ the general welfare ” demands it. 

The truth is, the education of our children 
is our own affair, and not that of either the State 
or the Church ; and when the State or the Church 
so far encroaches on the domestic circle and the 
parental prerogative as to interfere with the 
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parental contro] of the matter, it invades a castle 
and violates a right which, by the law of God, 
have always been treated as sacred, and which 
have been respected, everywhere, among men, 
except wherein the Puritanic element has exer- 
cised its super-divine authority. A State School 
is, in fact, nothing more nor less than a result 
of the practical union of the State and the 
Church, for undue purposes, under the plea of 
morality, by those whose own morality may be 
too often and too justly questioned ; and that, 
too, without any existing necessity for it. In- 
deed, there is not nearly as much foundation 
for the claim of the State to educate our chil- 
dren, asa State right, on the ground of morality, 
as there would be for a general confiscation Act, 
since the inequality of estates and the desire of 
ain produce far more crime than a lack of 
earning ; and a hungry belly and a shivering 
back appeal more powerfully for community of 
— and a common table, and prompt more 
istinctly to crime, than any mere ignorance of 
the rudiments of Algebra and Natural Philos- 
ophy can possibly do. 

But this is not all. Having gained the control 
of the education of our children, as a State duty, 
these Puritans tells us the Bible must be used as 
a school-book, because, First, the State has 
something to do with Religion ; because, Second, 
the Bible is not a sectarian volume ; because, 
Third, it is ‘‘ the vital force of the Republic” ; 
and, Fourth, because Rome will otherwise con- 
quer America. 

We deny that the State, as such, has, proper- 
ly, any jurisdiction, concerning the education 
of our children, either within our family circle 
or elsewhere. We deny that the State, as such, 
has, properly, any jurisdiction on matters of 
Faith, either within or without the Churches. 
We deny that the Bible, in its ordinary form, 
is not sectarian ; and we assert, and hold our- 
self ready to prove, that it was translated to 
order, for the establishment of a sect, under the 
direction of a bigoted sectarian, after a fashion 
of his own ; and that it was established, by Law, 
at the expense of a more faithful translation, 
and is nothing if it is not Prelatical. We deny 
that, if we understand the Bible correctly, it 
has anything to do with the working of the 
Republic, much less is it “ the vital force” of 
that concern whose only visible “ force,” now-a- 
days, seems to be the gases which are thrown 
off from the masses of corruption which are 
heaped up, around every Capitol, and every 
Court Room, and every Executive Chamber, 
from Augusta to Sacramento, and from Hud- 
son’s Bay to the Gulf of Mexico. We deny 
that there is any danger of “Rome” conquer- 
ing America; and if there is any such danger, 
we need only refer to the recent conquest of 





Saarbruck by the French and of the way in 
which it did not remain conquered, as an ex- 
ample of how America would not long remain 
“conquered” by the good cld man who has 
not strength enough, in himself, to hold his 
own seat of empire in the Eternal City. 

In fact, the tract is a re-hash of the stale ar- 
guments, worn out, long ago, in the service of 
every usurper and of every genteel robber of 
other people’s rights and properties. It is a 
repetition of New England’s excuse for killing 
heathen Indians, of her apology for stealing 
heathen Negroes, of her “ patriotism ” in over- 
throwing or disregarding her Constitutional 
obligations, of her excuses for defying alike 
the laws of God and of man, whenever they be- 
come unprofitable. It is a photograph of New 
England’s arrogance because of her Puritanic 
origin; of her assumed superiority, by necessi- 
ty; of her supposed supremacy, by the gift of 
God. The Puritan fathers did so, they tell us: 
thé Puritan fathers were so and so: all that is 
good, in the Government or among the individ- 
ual residents of the United States, has proceed- 
ed from them. They are the children and suc- 
cessors of these Saints, therefore, they are the 
proper lawgivers, the proper Priests, the 
Brahmins of America, unto whom all men 
must yield obedience—“for the general wel- 
“fare.” 

We wonder if New-England-men will ever 
become sensible of their inborn folly, in the 
matter of their Puritanic ancestors and their 
own supposed superiority, as a consequence of 
their descent; and if they will ever talk and 
act, on these subjects, like other men. If the 
Almighty would graciously take them down to 
Damascus, as he took Paul, and as graciously 
remove the scales from their eyes, as he remov- 
ed the scales from the eyes of that ancient 
Israelitish Puritan, they would discover, as he 
discovered, how ridiculously they have been 
acting before the world, and how nearly like 
fools, notwithstanding, in their own conceit, 
they are, like Paul, the Hebrews of the He- 
brews. Even Doctor @lark might learn, in 
such a case, that the Ritualistic, Consistory- 
governed Dutch Church requires a different 
Bible, as “the sole rule of its faith and prac- 
“tice,” from that which forms the “rule” for 
the Old South; and he might also take to him- 
self, as a wanderer from the Puritanic fold, a 
little of that advice jwhich says, ‘‘ Physician! 
“heal thyself.” 





